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ABBonatum 


FOUNDED  1853 


INCORPORATED  1896 


“Every  Teacher  in  New  Jersey  a  Member  of  the  N.  J.  S.  T.  A.” 

MEMBERSHIP  29.000 


OBJECTS 

Article  II  of  Constitution,  "This  Associa¬ 
tion  is  established  to  promote  the  educational 
interests  of  the  State;  to  secure  and  main¬ 
tain  for  the  office  of  teaching  its  true  rank 
among  the  professions;  to  promote  and  guard 
the  interests  of  public  and  State  school 
teachers  fcj;  means  of  instruction,  conference 
and  united  action." 


79th  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

Friday,  Saturday,  Sunday  and  Monday, 
November  10,  11,  12  and  13, 1933 


The  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association  deserves 
the  support  of  all  teachers  of  the  State.  For  the  annual 
dues  of  one  dollar  it  provides  for  a  program  of  educational 
progress  that  has  helped  to  put  New  Jersey  among  the  first 
States  in  educational  affairs. 


TRENT  PRESS,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


1 


! 
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An  Appreciation 

The  Ambassador  of  Atlantic  City  is  deeply 
appreciative  of  the  continued  patronage  and 
goodwill  of  the  members  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers’  Association.  It  is  an  extreme 
pleasure  to  serve  you. 

Please  know  that  whenever  business  or  pleasure 
brings  you  to  the  resort  you  will  find  the  latch¬ 
string  on  the  outside  and  a  sincere  friendliness 
within. 

We  extend  our  good  wishes  for  the  New  Year. 

Sincerely  and  cordially. 

The  Ambassador. 

William  Hamilton, 

Central  Manager. 


The  Stacy-Trent  Hotel 

Trenton,  New  Jersey 
TRENTON’S  FINEST  HOTEL 

Absolutely  Fireproof 
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Popular  Atlantic  City  Hotels 

Near  tbe  Boardwalk 

American  and  European  Plans 
Moderate  Rates  from  $1.50  Daily,  European  Plan 

Inquiries  will  receive  careful  attention 
SUN  DECKS  ::  SOLARIA 

GaraKe  Write  direct  to  Hotel  of  your 

Accommodations  choice  for  quotations 


HOTEL  DENNIS 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 


Enjoy  Atlantic  City’s  finest  ocean  views  from 
the  open  sundecks  and  vita  glass  solariums 
of  Hotel  Dennis  ....  just  a  four  minute 
walk  from  the  auditorium  where  a  sports 
program  that  you  will  enjoy  is  being  staged 
during  the  winter  months. 

Rates  on  both  the  American  and  European 
Plans  that  are  quite  in  line  with  the  times. 

WALTER  J.  BUZBY,  Inc. 


300  ROOMS  :  :  300  BATHS 

THE  STACY-TRENT 
extends  a  cordial  ntelcome  to  teachers 
to  visit  Historical  Trenton 
"The  Cradle  of  American  Historjf" 

LOUIS  W.  PARSONS, 
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THERE  ARE  SOME  TEACHERS 
WHO  INSIST  ON  WAITING 

UNTIL.  THEY  HAVE  BEEN  TAKEN  UO.  BEFORE  THEY  GIYE 
A  THOUGHT  TO  MONEY  MATTERS. 

THESE  TEACHERS  INVARIABLY  RETURN  TO  THEIR  WORK 
WITH  THE  BURDEN  OF  DEBT  UPON  THEM.  THE  CLIMB 
BACK  TO  ECONOMIC  INDEPENDENCE  IS  A  LONG  AND  WEARY 
ONEt 


FOUNDED  IN 
1810 


WHY  WAIT  FOR  THE  TROUBLE  WHEN  YOU  KNOW  HOW 
TO  AVOID  ITT  WHY  DELAY  MEB1BER8HIP  IN  AN  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  WHICH  GUARANTEES  YOU  SAFETY T  A  SMAl.I.  PART 
OF  YOUR  EARNINGS  WILL  PROTECT  YOU  AGAINST  THE 
LOSSES  OF  SICKNESS.  ACCIDENT  AND  QUARANTINE 

MAIL  A  POSTCARD  TO-DAY.  ASKING  FOR  AN  EXPLANATION 
OF  THE  E  B.  A.  PLAN  OF  PROTECTION.  YOU  WILL  NOT  BE 
OBLIGATED  IN  ANY  WAY.  THE  LOW  COST  OF  SAFETY  WILL 
SURPRISE  YOU. 

THE  EDUCATORS  BENEFICIAL  ASSOCIATION 


WOOLWORTH  BUILDING 


LANCASTER.  PENNA. 


An  outstanding  group  of  m  m  m 

:  SUPPLEMENTARY  READERS 


recommended  for 
use  with 

THE 

GATES 

PROGRAM 

OF 

READING 


PRIMER 

LaRue:  THE  GOOD-TIME 
BOOK  (1.46) 

Dearborn:  KITTEN  KAT  (1.43) 
The  pupils  will  be  able  to  read 
these  two  books  In  their  entirety 
after  completing  the  Workbook 
and  Primer. 

FIRST  GRADE 

LaRue:  THE  F-U-N  BOOK (1.61) 
LaRue:  UNDER  THE  STORY 
TREE  ($.67) 

Dearborn:  COtmTRY  DATS 
(3.46) 

Holt:  THE  STORT-A-DAT 
BOOK  (1.60) 

Patch -Howe:  BOOK  I.  HUNT¬ 
ING  ($.60) 

These  books  are  easy  reading 
for  pupils  who  have  completed 
the  First  Grade  Workbook  and 
Reader. 

SECOND  GRADE 
LaRue:  IN  ANIMAL  LAND  ($.60) 
LaRue:  LITTLE  INDIANS  ($.60) 
Darby:  JACK  AND  SUSAN 
STORIES  ($.60) 

Patch-Howe:  BOOK  II.  OUT¬ 
DOOR  VISITS  ($.63) 

After  completing  the  Second 
Reader  and  Workbook  these 
books  can  be  read  for  pleasure. 


THIRD  GRADE 
LaRue:  BILLY  BANG  BOOK 
($.63) 

Harper-Hamllton:  PLEASANT 
PATHWAYS  ($.63) 

Coolldge:  LITTLE  UGLY  FACE 
($.60) 

Patch-Howe:  BOOK  III,  SUR¬ 
PRISES,  in  preparation 
These  books  can  be  read  with 
pleasure  after  completing  the 
Workbook  and  Reader  for  the 
third  grade. 

FOURTH  GRADE 
Harper-Hamllton:  WINDING 
ROADS  ($.66) 

Fox:  ROLLER  BEARS  AND 
THE  SAFEWAY  TRIBE  ($.73) 
Patch-Howe:  BOOK  IV, 

THROUGH-  FOUR  SEASONS, 
in  preparation 

These  books  can  be  read  after 
completing  the  Fourth  Grade 
Reader  and  Workbook. 

FIFTH  GRADE 

Harper-Hamllton:  FAR-AWAY 
HILLS  ($.73) 
Thelsen-Leonard:  OPEN 
SPACES  ($.63) 

SIXTH  GRADE 
Harper-Hamllton:  HEIGHTS 
AND  HIGHWAYS  ($.72) 
Thelsen-Leonard:  HEROIC 
DEEDS  ($.66) 


Prices  quoted  are  net,  F.  O.  B.  New  York 


The  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 
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HAMM.  BOURNE.  AND  BENTON’S 

A  Unit  History  of  the  United  States 

1 .  A  New  Orientation  and  A  New  Approach 

2.  Greater  Unity  and  Greater  Coherence 

3.  Much  More  Space  Given  to  Recent  Past 

4.  More  Stress  on  Economic-Social  Phases 
*5.  Concentration  on  the  Meaning  of  History 

6.  A  Vigorous  Challenge  to  American  Youth 

7.  A  Pioneer  Text  for  1 1th  and  12th  Year 

*Ma}(es  history  a  living,  groiving  force  rather  than  a  musfy  record  of  our  yester- 
da^s.  It  develops  a  real  understanding  of  the  major  forces  in  American 
history.  It  concentrates  on  the  explanation  and  understanding  of  a  problem 
before  the  problem  itself  is  taken  up  in  detail. 


D.  C.  HEATH  AND  COMPANY 

1 80  y arick  Street,  Nei»  Y ork  City 


Spencer 
Film  Slides 


ECONOMICAL 
EFFICIENT 

and 

CONVENIENT 

form  of  illutlradoot 
for  clau  ufe. 

25,968  picture*,  illut- 
Irating  the  regular 
school  subjects,  are 
available  at  5c  each. 

Detailed  list  of  sub¬ 
jects,  all  pedagogic- 
ally  correct,  given  in 
K-64-N,  sent  on  re¬ 
quest. 

SPENCER  LENS  COMPANY 

Bun*lo,  N.  Y.,  or  33  W.  42d  St..  New  York  City 


**Merits  Wide  Adoption'* 

New  Jersey 
A  Story  of 
Progress 

by 

HUBERT  R.  CORNISH 

Every  teacher  in  the  State  should 
seek  an  early  opportunity  to  use 
skUlfnUy  vrritten,  aathoritatlve  his¬ 
tory  of  New  Jersey  in  the  classroom 
either  as  a  text-hook  or  as  a  reader 
to  enrich  the  study  of  local  history, 
geography,  and  civics. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS 


597  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York 


Dec.  m2 
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ITH  the  well-being  of  their  pnpils  in  mind, 
teachers  have  worked  untiringly  to  give  health 
knowledge  a  place  in  the  school  curriculum. 

And,  today,  with  the  oral  hygiene  of  gum  mas¬ 
sage  being  explained  in  s‘o  many  thousands  of 
classrooms,  we  have  another  example  of  our  teach¬ 
ers’  fine  spirit  of  cooperation. 

Children,  already  won  to  regular  tooth  brushing, 
are  now  being  taught  to  keep  their  gums  firm  and 
sound  with  massage. 

Gums  don’t  get  stimulation  from  the  rich  and 
tender  foods  that  make  up  modem  diets.  And, 
lacking  exercise,  the  gums  languish  and  weaken. 
They  bleed  easily. 

“Pink  tooth  brush”  is  the  warning  from  gums 
in  poor  health.  It  is  the  opening  wedge  that  may 
admit  disease — gingivitis  or  Vincent’s  disease  or 
even  the  rarer  pyorrhea.  It  is  an  urgent  call  for  the 
help  of  massage. 

In  class,  the  usual  method  is  exterior  massage. 


with  the  index  finger  held  near  the  jaw  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  tooth  brush.  In  this  way,  children  are 
shown  how  to  brush  the  gums,  inside  and  ofit,  from 
the  base  toward  the  teeth. 

With  this  daily  health  drill,  and  a  warning  to 
keep  pencils,  money  and  unclean  fingers  away  from 
the  mouth,  you  will  have  more  than  earned  the 
lifelong  gratitude  of  these  men  and  women  of 
the  future. 

Massage  with  Ipana  Tooth  Paste  assures  glow¬ 
ingly  firm  and  healthy  gums.  Dentists  recommend 
it  for  toning  the  gum  walls  as  well  as  cleaning  the 
teeth.  And  its  refreshing  flavor  wins  even  children 
to  its  use. 

Ipana’s  ziratol  content  makes  it  a  specific  for 
tender  or  bleeding  gums.  Try  it  yourself,  if  your 
tooth  brush  occasionally  shows  “pink.”  But  Ipana 
or  no,  every  educator  now  has  an  opportunity  to 
spread  the  doctrine  of  better  teeth  and  gums  by 
teaching  children  the  twice-a-day  habit  of  gum 
massage. 


•  Teach  your  children  to 
massage  their  gums  when 
they  brush  their  teeth. 


Published  in  the  interest  of  Better  Health 


by  BRISTOL-MYERS  CO.,  New  York 
Est.  1887 


•  CHaoHEN  Told  Im- 

POHTANCE  OF  SoUND 
Gums:  “In  all  our 
primary  grades,  gum 
massage  is  taught  as 
an  essential  part  of 
oral  hygiene.”  —  From 
a  N,  Dakota  principal. 


Gum  Massage 


now  a 


Health  Habit 

of  the  classroom 


#  The  future  soundness 
of  children's  gums  is  en¬ 
dangered  by  tender, 
creamy  foods. 
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POPULAR  IN  NEW  JERSEY  SCHOOLS 

Within  the  past  three  months  the  new  Upton 
Arithmetic  Workbooks  have  been  introduced  and 
ordered  in  large  quantities  by  such  school  systems 
as :  Hoboken,  Union  City,  Kearny,  Montclair, 
Nutley,  Ridgefield,  Rahway,  Orange,  South  Orange, 
Bemardsville,  Tenafiy,  Newton,  Westfield,  Roselle, 
Bloomfield,  and  Leonia. 

^HE  Upton  Arithmetic  Workbooks  (for  grades  three  to  eight  inclusive)  greatly  in- 
^  crease  the  pupil’s  speed  and  accuracy  in  learning  the  fundamentals  •  •  •  offer  new 
and  interesting  material  •  •  •  free  the  teacher  from  much  daily  drudgery  •  •  • 
furnish  the  pupil  with  a  unique  and  simple  scoring  device  •  •  •  may  be  used  with  any 
series  or  combination  of  arithmetics.  They  are  the  only  Arithmetic  Workbooks  offering 
adequate  diagnostic  and  remedial  work. 

Grades  I,  n,  m,  IV,  V  and  VI,  24  cents  esu:b;  Grades  VH  suid  vm,  28  cents  esM:h 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

CINOINNATI  OmOAGO  BOSTON  ATI.ANTA 


NEW  TOBK 


A  NEW  SERIES  OF  TESTS 

.  For  Elementary,  and  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schoole 

BEADING  iBiaiaiiaiiaiiaiiaiiBHiiaiianaiia  English 


m 

d. 


REQUIRE  NO  KEY 


m 

JB 


Economical 

in 

.  Time  ‘ 


Unerring 

in 

Accuracy 


m  d 

d  THE  II 

d  d 

11  CLAPP-YOUNG  11 

d 


^  SELF  MARKING^ 


Diagnostic 

in 

Purpose 


□B 

TESTS 

Mq 

□|| 

Vq 

9 

STANDARDIZED 

B 

Superior 

in 

Reliability 


ARITHMETIC  ddddddddddddd MENTAL  ABILITY 

Cempiete  laformatloa  Sent  on  Iteqneat 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 

386  FOITRTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Z>«c.  /932 
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A  Plea  For  Builders,  And  Faith 

ComenHon  Address 

D}f  Hon.  A.  Harry  Moore 

Covernor  of  Nev  Jersey 


R.  President.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  count  it  indeed  a  great  privilege  to 
be  here;  how  great  a  privilege  it  is 
you  may  appreciate  when  I  t^  you 
that  I  flew  here  from  Newark  in  order 
to  address  this  convention.  It  was  rather  cold  in 
an  open  plane,  insofar  as  my  face  and  neck  were 
concerned,  but  so  anxious  was  I  to  keep  my  promise 
that  I  came  in  that  way.  because  it  was  the  only 
way  by  which  I  could  get  here  on  time. 

I  appreciate  your  very  kindly  reception  of  me. 

I  have  tried  to  ^school  myself  to  be  not  unduly 
flattered  by  such  gracious  and  cordial  receptions, 
for  I  have  learned  that  so  surely  as  I  permit  my¬ 
self  to  become  pufled  up  by  them  something  always 
happens  to  bring  me.  "rayless  and  blackened” 
back  to  earth  again.  For  example,  at  Sea  Girt, 
one  very  hot  day  last  summer.  I  was  gomg  out 
for  a  horseback  ride  in  pursuance  of  an  attempt 
to  retain  my  boyish  figure,  and  as  I  stood  in  front 
of  the  Little  White  House  a  group  of  people 
passed  along  the  road,  and  I  waved  my  hand  to 
them  in  a  friendly  way.  which  they  acknowledged 
with  loud  and  hearty  greetings.  One  man,  how¬ 
ever,  detached  himself  from  the  group,  came  over 
and  warmly  shook  my  hand,  and  I  was  flattered 
by  his  hearty  greeting,  but  rather  perturbed  when 
he  looked  smilingly  up  into  my  face  and  asked. 
“How  did  you  know  me?”  "Well,”  I  stammered, 
“How  could  I  ever  forget  you?”  Then  said  he, 
“Did  you  know  me  from  Hoboken?”  Well,  of 
course  Jersey  City,  where  I  come  from,  adjoins 
Hoboken,  and  that  was  a  very  good  lead,  and  I 
replied,  “Yes,  probably  I  did  know  you  from 
Hoboken,  because  I  have  lived  in  Jersey  City  all 
of  my  life,  and  worked  there,  too.”  And  he  said, 
“Yes,  what  are  you  doing  now?”  Imagine  my 
feelings  and  pride  as  Governor  of  the  great  State 
of  New  Jeney;  and  Just  then  a  gentleman  stand¬ 
ing  there,  and  with  whom  I  had  been  conversing 
when  interrupted  by  my  persistent  questioner, 
looked  at  him  in  disgust  and  blurted  out,  “Why, 
you  fool,  that's  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey.” 
He  looked  at  him  a  moment,  then  at  me,  and  said, 
“Yeah,  so  is  your  old  man.” 

It  is  gratifying  to  come  here  where  you  recog¬ 
nize  me  as  the  Governor  and,  I  hope  also,  as  your 
friend.  , 


Now,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  die  sub¬ 
ject  of  education,  for,  after  all,  you  are  much 
more  competent  to  do  so.  Any  such  atteoqpt  on 
my  part  would  be  like  bringing  coals  to  Newcastle. 

At  this  point  I  am  reminded  of  the  incident  of 
the  engine  which,  for  some  unaccountable  reason, 
stopped  and  would  not  start  again.  Everybody  in 
the  factory,  from  the  president  down,  attempted 
to  start  it.  but  it  just  wouldn’t  start.  So  they  sort 
for  a  fellow  vdio  knew  how,  and  he  took  a  hammer 
and  tapped  the  engine  a  little  here  and  there,  and 
then  instructed  the  engineer  to  start  it.  The  engi- 
ner  worked  the  control  and  the  engine  started. 
In  due  course  a  bill  was  received  for  $250.00 
for  services  rendered.  The  president  saw  the  bill 
and  said,  “My  gracious.  That  fellow  is  charging 
$230.00  for  just  taipping  with  a  hammer.  Send 
the  bill  back  to  him  and  ask  hfan  to  itemize  it” 
The  bill  was  returned,  itemized  as  follows: 

“For  tapping  with  h2unmer.  $1.00; 

For  knowing  where  to  tap,  $249.00” 

Now,  the  job  of  public  education  in  this  State 
has  been  turned  over  to  you  because  you  have 
made  it  your  life  work  and  because  you  know  how. 

Educators  often  differ  on  the  question  as  to  what 
is  education;  for  myself  I  am  impressed  ^th  the 
Greek  idea  of  education  as  the  search  for  the  good 
life.  * 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  ever-rising  cost  of 
education,  and  while  I  believe  firmly  in  economy, 
yet  I  do  not  believe  it  is  good  economy  to  unduly 
limit  the  opportunities  for  education  of  the  people 
of  our  State.  There  should  be  no  barriers  between 
education  and  ffie  knowledge-hungry  boy  or  girl. 

I  speak  from  the  bitter  experience  of  my  own 
trials  as  a  boy  to  gain  an  education.  My  father 
came  to  this  country  from  the  North  of  Ireland, — 
a  poor  immigrant  boy.  He  worked  hard  all  of 
his  life,  and  he  Mieved  that  as  soon  as  his  five 
sons  were  able  t<L>ork  they  should  leave  school 
and  become  apprenticed  to  some  trade.  At  the 
age  of  thirteen  I  wA  taken  from  school  and  put 
to  work.  There  were  no  night  schools  to  which 
I  might  turn.  Fortimately.  I  had  a  great  mother 
who  fired  me  with  ambition,  who  never  cesued  to 
point  out  to  me  that  any  boy  who  had  amlrition, 
courage,  alrility  and  an  unfaltering  trust  m  the 
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Almighty  could  be  anything  he  wanted  to  be  in 
this  great  coimtry.  In  fancy  I  can  still  see  the 
sparkle  in  her  eye  and  feel  the  thrill  in  her  voice 
as  she  played  upon  my  emotions  even  as  a  great 
master  might  play  upon  the  strings  of  his  beloved 
violm.  Then  came  the  time  when  there  was  neither 
father  nor  brother,  but  just  she  and  I  alone,  and, 
oh,  what  trials  and  sacrifices  we  endured  in  getting 
an  education  for  me. 

My  thoughts  of  those  days  are  made  brighter 
by  the  memory  of  several  teachers  who  went  out 
of  their  way  to  help  me,  who  let  me  come  to  their 
homes  at  night  and  taught  me.  After  all,  a  teach¬ 
er’s  fullest  life  is  not  merely  in  expounding  some 
intricate  problem  in  an  impersonal  way,  but  rather 
in  her  example,  in  the  giving  of  herself,  of  her  soul, 
of  her  body,  of  the  best  of  everything  that  she  has 
got  to  mold  those  who  come  under  her  instruction. 

When  I  was  elected  Governor  I  received  a 
beautiful  letter  from  my  first  school  teacher.  To 
me  she  was  an  authority  who  brooked  no  dis¬ 
obedience;  to  her  I  was  just  another  noise-making 
child.  She  is  now  almost  a  hundred  years  eld, 
and  from  childhood  to  my  present  estate  she  has 
followed  me  all  the  way.  Who  can  measure  the 
value  of  such  a  life? 

The  value  of  a  teacher  cannot  be  measured  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  cents.  In  these  days  of  dis¬ 
couragement.  in  this  period  of  depression  the  school 
teacher  is  nobly  bearing  her  share  of  the  burden 
with  sacrifice  and  devotion.  She  is  closer  than 
ever  before  to  those  who  come  under  her  super- 
viuon.  Her  heart  is  touched  by  their  needs  and 
her  sympathetic  interest  goes  with  them  from  the 
class  room  to  their  homes.  She  does,  not  know, 
who  can  know,  what  these  boys  and  girls  are 
going  to  do.  Some  day,  somewhere,  one  of  this 
vast  army  of  pupils  is  going  to  discover  a  cure  for 
cancer,  another  is  going  to  revolutionize  world 
trade,  but  who  can  tell  which  one? 

TTie  consecrated  teacher  renders  an  invaluable 
service  to  the  commynity,  the  State  and  to  human¬ 
ity. 

I  am  proud  of  you  teachers  of  Ne^v  Jersey. 
In  this  period  of  depression  you  have  not  only  given 
of  yourselves,  you  have  given  of  your  money  and, 
as  a  body,  you  advanced  four  million  dollars  of 
your  pension  fund  in  order  that  the  State  might 
relieve  those  in  distress.  But  you  will  get  it  back, 
and  I  may  say,  on  behalf  of  Senator  Richards,  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  that  he  agrees  with 
me  in  this  statement. 

As  a  concluding  thought  may  I  point  out  that 
you  are  valuable,  too,  because  you  are  constantly 


building.  Governors  come  and  go,  but  you  go 
on  day  after  day  and  year  after  year.  I  read  • 
litde  poem  the  other  day,  which  nms  like  this: 

”I  saw  them  tearing  a  building  down, 

A  group  of  men  in  a  busy  town. 

With  a  *yo-heave-Ho’  and  a  mighty  yell 

They  swung  a  beam  and  a  whole  wall  fell. 

*‘I  asked  the  foreman,  ‘Are  these  men  skilled? 

The  kind  of  men  you  would  use  to  build?’ 

He  laughed  as  he  answered,  ‘No  indeed; 

Common  labor  is  all  I  need. 

For  I  can  wreck  in  a  day  or  two 

What  it  took  a  builder  a  year  to  do’ 

How  often  it  is  true  that  fond  parents  have  built 
up  a  castle  of  dreams  for  their  favored  child,  only 
to  find  that  when  he  has  arrived  at  man’s  estate 
he  has  wrecked  every  dream  and  every  ambition 
they  had  for  him. 

As  Governor  I  am  not  unused  to  having  fathers 
and  mothers  plead  with  me  for  the  boy  who  has 
wrecked  his  life  and,  in  effect,  they  stoop  \^th 
shaking  hands  and  tear-dinuned  eyes  trying  to 
sweep  together  the  broken  pieces  and  build  than 
up  again. 

These  are  days  when  the  builder,  full  of  optim¬ 
ism  and  faith,  means  much  to  our  State  and  Nation. 

I  sit  in  my  office  and  listen  to  men,  big  strong 
men,  made  in  the  image  of  Almighty  God,  pour 
out  their  troubles  to  me.  At  times  I,  too,  am 
infected  by  their  discouragement,  and  then  I  think 
of  a  school  in  Jersey  City  where  I  am  wont  to 
go, — a  school  where  there  are  several  hundred 
little  crippled  children,  children  with  twisted  limbs, 
to  whom  pain  is  an  almost  constant  companion. 
Some  of  them  are  blind  and  must  grope  their  way 
through  the  darkness  until  the  eternal  light  shall 
make  them  see  again.  But  they  are  all  happy; 
they  laugh  and  sing,  because  they  have  an  absolute 
faith  and  unaltering  trust  in  Him  who  rules  the 
destinies  of  men  and  nations,  and  they  believe  that 
He  cares  for  them. 

We  as  a  nation  need  this  same  faith,  this  same 
trust.  America  is  not  going  on  the  rocks;  America 
is  not  facing  a  setting  sun.  She  was  conceived 
in  the  throes  of  depression,  discouragement  and 
sacrifice.  May  this  convention  renew  our  faith 
in  America  and  America’s  God,  and  then  we 
shall  not  be  as  people  facing  a  setting  sun.  but 
rather  shall  we  be  as  men  coming  out  of  the 
mists  of  the  morning,  facing  the  rising  sun  of  a 
new  day  and  new  opportunities. 
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The  School  Survey  Commission 

Alexander  J.  Glennie 

Chairman  of  IVelfare  Committee 


HE  major  activity  of  the  Wdfare  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association  at  present  is  to  aid  in  the 
work  of  the  State  School  Survey  Com¬ 
mission.  It  took  considerable  time  to 
get  the  Commission  into  operating  form.  This  was 
finally  achieved,  and  the  organization  meeting  of 
the  Commission  was  held  in  the  Executive  Chamber 
at  Trenton,  on  Monday,  November  28,  1932. 

The  personnel  of  the  Commission  is  as  follows, 
given  in  separate  alphabetic  lists  for  the  lay  groiq> 
and  the  school  groiq): 

Lay  Group 

Willard  I.  Bowman,  Newark,  Editor  Newark 
Star-Eagle. 

Dr.  Wilson  Farrand,-  Head  Master  Newark 
Academy  (listed  in  the  lay  group  because  not  m 
public  school  work). 

Maurice  Fels,  Vineland,  Manufacturer. 

Dr.  Robert  P.  Fischelis,  Trenton,  Secretary 
State  Board  of  Pharmacy. 

Stanley  Holmes,  Newark,  Manager,  Western 
Electric  Co. 

Alexander  Hamill,  Jersey  City,  Manufacturer, 
Former  member  Board  of  Education  (Vice-Chair¬ 
man), 

Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Jones,  Kearny,  Member  Board 
of  Education. 

Mrs.  William  F.  Little,  Rahway.  Parent- 
Teacher  Association  Executive. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Love,  Montclair. 

Thomas  N.  McCarter,  Rumson,  President  Pub¬ 
lic  Service  Corporation  (Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mission)  . 

H.  Arthur  Smith,  Trenton.  President  Trenton 
Trust  Company. 

Albert  Payson  Terhime,  Pompton  Lakes. 
Author. 

James  Stevens,  Jersey  City. 

School  Group 

George  C.  Baker,  Moorestown,  Supervising 
Principal. 

John  H.  Bosshart,  South  Orange  and  Maple¬ 
wood.  Supervising  Prindpal. 

Miss  Mary  F.  Conners,  Trenton.  Principal. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Elliott,  State  Commissioner  of 
Education. 


Miss  Elizabeth  Edwards,  Maywood.  Super¬ 
vising  Principal. 

Alexander  J.  Gleiuiie,  Newark.  Principal  and 
Supervisor. 

Dr.  James  A.  Nugent.  Jersey  City.  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools. 

W.  Burton  Patrick,  Orange.  Superintendent 
of  Schools. 

Frank  G.  Pickell,  Montclair.  Superintendent 
of  Schools. 

Mrs.  Nellie  T.  Smith,  Jersey  City.  Teacher 
and  Labor  Representative. 

Solomon  C.  Strong,  West  Orange.  Supervising 
Principal.  (Secretary  of  the  Commission). 

All  the  above  are  members  of  the  Commission 
by  virtue  of  appomtment  by  the  Governor. 

The  organization  meeting  of  the  Commission 
was  summoned  to  Trenton  by  Governor  A  Harry 
Moore.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Moore,  who  told  how  the  Commission  was 
appointed  on  recommendation  of  the  State  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association,  which  group  had  undertaken  to 
finance  the  survey.  The  Governor  addressed  the 
Commission  at  considerable  length,  stressed  that 
it  would  keep  in  mind  economy  without  suffering 
efficiency  to  be  impaired.  The  Governor  remained 
with  the  Commission  through  the  process  of  organ¬ 
ization  and  through  a  considerable  part  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  which  followed  organization. 

The  Commission  organized  by  choosing  Thomas 
N.  McCarter  as  Chairman,  and  Alexander  Hamill 
as  Vice-Chairman.  Solomon  C.  Strong  wu 
elected  Secretary.  Previous  to  the  meeting — early 
in  May,  in  fact — the  Welfare  Committee  had  en¬ 
gaged  Dr.  Paul  R.  Mort,  Professor  in  Teachers 
College,  and  Director  of  the  School  of  Education, 
to  make  a  study  of  what  New  Jersey  has  in  the 
way  of  public  education.  This  was  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  undertaking,  involving  setting  up  an  office 
in  Trenton  and  employing  a  staff  of  trained  work¬ 
ers,  who  devoted  themselves  imder  Dr.  Mort’s 
direction  to  collecting  material  on  the  State’s  school 
system. 

The  reason  for  selecting  Dr.  Mort  was  that  he 
has  had  much  experience  in  this  kind  of  work.  He 
has  worked  in  several  states,  and  is  also  Associate 
I3irector  of  the  National  Survey  of  School  Finance 
engaged  in  a  very  similar  line  of  activity.  Inquiry 
into  his  qualifications  convinced  the  Wdfare  Com- 
t  (ContinueJ  on  page  38) 


Frank  G.  Pickell 

President,  New  Jersey  State  Teachers'  Association 
Montclair,  N.  J. 
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Greetings  to  Members  of  the  Association 

B\)  Frank  G.  Pickell,  President 
Net»  J trie's  State  Teachers'  Association 


AM  pleased  to  avail  myself  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  extend  greetings  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’ 

_  Association  through  “The  Review,”  May 

I  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  appreciate 
deeply  the  honor  which  the  profession  of  the  State 
has  done  me.  I  look  upon  the  office  of  president 
as  a  great  trust,  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  serve 
the  Association  during  the  coming  year  in  a  manner 
befitting  that  trust.  I  shall  at  least  do  my  best. 

The  Association  year  just  closed  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  as  one  of  definite  progress  and  constructive 
accomplishments  in  the  general  interests  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The  officers  and 
committee  members,  of  the  past  year,  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  their  unselfish  service  in  the  cause 
of  education  in  the  State. 

During  the  year  which  lies  ahead  we  shall  be 
faced  with  many  trying  problems  of  major  im¬ 
portance  to  the  welfare  of  the  State.  In  my  judg¬ 
ment,  it  will  be  necessary,  as  never  before  within 
the  experience  of  any  of  us,  to  stand  together  in 
united  opposition  against  shortsighted  and  unwar¬ 
ranted  attacks  upon  the  schools.  It  will  be  equally 
important  that  we  stand  united  for  those  things 
which  will  protect  the  rights  of  children,  will  guar¬ 
antee  the  maintenance  of  standards  of  efficiency, 
and  will  place  the  financing  of  education  on  a 
basis  which  will  result  in  greater  stability  and 
greater  equality  of  opportunity. 

The  immediate  future  calls  for  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  on  the  part  of  all  the  teachers  of  the  State 
of  the  broad  issues  confronting  education,  and  a 
breadth  of  view,  a  tolerance,  and  a  reasonableness 
not  hitherto  required.  It  will  be  no  time  to  cavil 
over  small  matters.  Public  education  within  the 
next  few  months  will  be  confronted  with  difficulties 
and  problems  of  major  magnitude. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  period  of  readjust¬ 
ments.  Budgets  are  being  deflated  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  deflated.  Economies  in  educational 
costs,  both  true  and  false,  have  been  effected 
throughout  the  State.  To  conclude  that  we  have 
reached  the  end  would  be  foolish.  Only  a  mir¬ 
aculous,  immediate  recovery  in  business  can  prevent 
further  inroads  upon  education  next  January  when 


school  budgets  are  prepared.  What  is  imperatively 
needed  now  is  enough  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  public  m  the  teaching  profession  that  such 
economies  as  will  be  required  shall  be  effected  only 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  school 
people  who  are  qualified  to  render  this  service, 
and  shall  not  be  effected  without  due  regard  to 
the  demands  upon  the  schools  for  educational  ser¬ 
vice  to  children. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  the  leadership  of 
education  was  challenged  as  now.  We  cannot 
remain  silent.  We  cannot  do  much  by  working 
singly.  The  job  ahead  is  so  big  and  so  important 
that  the  complete  co-operation  of  all  educational 
mterests  is  required. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  larger  objectives 
to  be  attained  by  becoming  too  much  involved  with 
matters  of  individual  import,  and  yet  the  invasion 
of  the  rights  of  the  mdividual  must  be  prevented 
in  so  far  as  possible.  We  must  protect  the  rights 
of  the  teacher  for  the  sake  of  the  schools.  To 
deprive  teachers  of  their  existing  legal  rights  would 
mean  a  lowering  of  efficiency,  and  in  the  end  the 
schools  would  become  the  plaything  of  selfish  ma¬ 
nipulators. 

The  officers  will  be  confronted  with  many  im¬ 
portant  problems  throughout  the  year.  In  %olving 
these  problems  they  will  need  the  help  and  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  entire  membership,  and  it  is  my  belief 
that  we  shall  have  this  assistance. 

I  have  had  from  all  parts  of  the  State  cordial 
expressions  of  loyal  support.  They  have  been  a 
source  of  great  encouragement  to  me  because  I 
believe  by  working  together  we  can  and  Mrill  find 
better  solutions  to  the  problems  of  this  trying  period 
than  we  could  otherwise  hope  for.  With  evidoice 
on  every  hand  of  a  co-operative  spirit  in  our  Asso¬ 
ciation,  we  have  reason  to  look  forward  with  con¬ 
fidence  to  the  outcomes  of  our  deliberations  and 
efforts. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  teachers  of  the  State 
upon  their  buoyancy  of  spirit  in  these  times.  They 
deserve  great  commendation  for  their  devotion  to 
duty  and  willingness  to  make  sacrifices  in  the  name 
of  the  childhood  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
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Retiring  President’s  Message 

Convention  Address 

B\)  Chester  F.  Ogden,  Past  President 

New  Jersey  State  Teachers'  Association 


Rr^rUlO  one  can  occupy  such  office  as  the 
■  K  ■  presidency  of  this  Association  without 
B  Bjl  a  sense  of  high  privilege  of  having  been 
Bw™il  permitted  to  preside  over  the  councils 
of  such  an  organization.  If  I  were 
asked  to  consider  the  greatest  benefit  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  while  occupying  this  office  I  would  say, 
“the  revelation  in  other  men’s  souls  of  what  my 
own  is  striving  for.” 

We  are  builders,  all  of  us — builders  of  thought, 
of  character  and  of  a  nation.  The  organization 
that  devotes  itself  solely  to  material  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  that  leaves  a  record  of  work  done  for 
the  material  welfare  of  the  community,  justifies 
its  existence;  but  the  organization  whose  ideal  of 
service  creates  in  its  membership  a  higher  concei>' 
tion  of  individual  responsibility  to  the  community 
is  of  infinitely  greater  v£due. 

The  progress  of  the  State  in  educational  affairs 
has  been  profoundly  influenced  by  the  newer  phil¬ 
osophy  which  recognizes  in  the  school  a  powerful 
social  institution,  and  in  order  to  be  of  the  greatest 
possible  value  to  the  community  the  schools  must 
of  necessity  adapt  themsdves  to  changing  condi¬ 
tions. 

Inconsistent  as  it  seems,  the  schools  for  the  past 
few  y^rs  have  been  subjected  to  severe  criticism 
by  taxpayers  for  the  incorporation  in  their  curricula 
of  those  phases  that  have  been  forced  upon  them 
by  society.  We  know,  each  and  every  one  of  us, 
that  the  advance  in  science  alone  within  the  past 
fifteen  years  has  been  stupendous.  We  also  know 
that  the  American  people  are  not  content  to  find 
new  scientific  facts ;  they  insist  that  these  new  truths 
be  made  available  to  improve  and  enrich  the  lives 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  nation. 

This  is  a  critical  period.  The  situation  at  this 
time  calls  for  utmost  courage.  The  public  does 


not  understand  what  the  teachers  of  the  country 
are  trying  to  accomplish.  Leaders  seem  to  be  losing 
their  nerve.  The  taxpayer  has  a  perfect  right  to 
object  to  government  waste.  No  teacher  can  dis¬ 
pute  that  fact.  Yet  it  should  be  fair  enough  to 
look  at  the  matter  intelligently  and  question  the 
sincerity  of  “big  business,”  which  for  the  past 
few  years  has  certainly  not  inspired  us  with  con¬ 
fidence  in  its  ability  to  manage. 

A  noted  Boston  economist  says  in  no  uncertain 
terms,  “Having  mismanaged  credit  and  currency 
they  tell  us  that  education  must  be  mismanaged 
too.  Having  stupidly  forced  the  liquidation  of 
business,  they  are  now  even  more  stupidly  forcing 
the  liquidation  of  intelligence.” 

There  will  be  no  true  appreciation,  no  sympa¬ 
thetic  understanding  of  our  efforts  until  we  increase 
the  interest  between  the  home  and  school.  The 
public  must  believe  in  us.  It  must  be  acquainted 
with  all  the  facts  of  the  case.  It  must;  realize  that 
reduction  in  efficiency  of  the  school  spells  disaster 
to  its  own  children,  the  citizens  of  to-morrow. 

I  want,  at  this  time,  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  uniform  support  I  have  received  during  the 
year  from  all  sections  of  the  State.  The  members 
of  the  several  committees  have  given  of  their  time 
and  intelligence  in  meeting  and  solving  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  their  group.  All  committees  are  important, 
but  the  Grievances  and  Redress  Committee  and 
the  Legislative  Committee  have  had  a  particularly 
strenuous  year. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  at  all  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  given  their  fullest  aid  and  support 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  needs  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association.  I  can  only 
wish  for  my  successor  the  same  measure  of  co¬ 
operation  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  enjoy. 


"IVhat  jve  do  in  our  public  schools  with  our  children  determines  what  our  Nation  shall  be. 
In  spite  of  temporary  economic  difficulties,  it  is  no  time  for  back-tracking  in  education.  It  is 
more  vital  for  us  to  have  better  education  and  more  of  it  to  protect  us  from  our  own  ignorance 
and  follies.  Men  are  children  but  once  and  during  that  period  the  grown-up  can  at  least 
afford  opportunity  to  the  child." — Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  Secretary  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  the  Interior. 
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Machine  Age  Morals 

Convention  Address  • 

B})  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Sockman 
Madison  Avenue  M.  E.  Church,  Nei»  York 


NEED  not  tell  you  that  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  moral  revolution.  When  to¬ 
morrow  undertakes  to  write  the  record  of 
these  early  1 930’s,  I  am  sure  it  will  choose 
no  lesser  word  than  that  of  revolution, 
and  I  wish  to-day  to  consider  that  moral  revolu¬ 
tion  in  which  we  are.  There  are  very  many  glib 
and  easy  explanations  of  why  we  are  in  this  moral 
chaos.  Many  people  tell  us  that  all  our  moral 
troubles  are  due  to  the  World  War.  The  World 
War  unsettled  us  and  we  have  not  yet  gotten  back 
into  the  traditional  regime  of  life.  But  grant  all 
that  disturbance  of  the  World  War,  I  think  the 
World  War  did  not  change  human  nature,  it 
simply  revealed  to  us  what  an  unchanged  human 
nature  could  do  in  a  high-powered  changing  en¬ 
vironment.  The  World  War  did  not  cause  our 
moral  troubles  entirely. 

A  reason  that  is  often  given  is  that  our 
troubles  of  to-day  are  due  to  the  waywardness  of 
our  youth;  we  have  worn  rather  threadbare  in  the 
last  few  years  the  subject  of  the  revolt  of  youth. 
According  to  those  interpreters,  our  chief  task  as 
teachers,  preachers  and  parents  is  to  go  around  as 
sort  of  fire  extinguishers  for  flaming  youth  which  is 
a  rather  futile  business  and  very  unpopular,  but 
I  am  sure  you  teachers  agree  that  our  young  people 
are  more  the  product  than  they  are  the  producers 
of  our  moral  troubles. 

Another  explanation  given  of  our  moral  disturb¬ 
ance  (and  given  honestly  by  many  people)  is  that 
all  our  trouble  is  due  to  the  passage  of  a  certain  pro¬ 
hibition  law  a  few  years  ago.  I  am  sure  that  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  if,  as  the  critics  of  pro¬ 
hibition  say,  the  passage  of  a  single  law  did  not 
make  this  country  good,  by  the  same  logic  we 
ought  to  assume  that  the  repeal  of  a  single  law 
will  not  of  itself  make  the  country  good,  whatever 
may  be  your  views  on  that  question  as  to  its  feasi¬ 
bility.  We  certainly  recognize  that  the  change  of 
one  law  cannot  rectify  all  our  moral  questions. 
No.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  we  are  going  to 
get  at  the  root  of  this  problem  of  our  morals  we 
have  to  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  our  machine 
age. 

And  the  first  paradox  I  mention  is  this,  the 
machine  age  has  made  a  moral  problem  for  us. 


because  it  has  seen  the  rise  of  the  machine  at  the 
same  time  as  it  has  seen  a  fall  of  man.  When  I 
lay  we  have  had  a  rise  of  the  machine,  I  am  stating 
a  truism.  Go  back  in  your  thinking  to  the  day 
when  the  steam  engine  was  invented;  that  was 
the  day  of  our  declaration  of  independence, 
roughly  speaking;  it  was  the  day  of  the  philosophy 
of  Russo  and  Voltaire  and  Thomas  Paine.  It 
was  the  day  of  the  doctrine  of  the  rights  of  man. 
We  had  become  so  impressed  in  that  day  with 
man’s  potency  in  shaping  his  environment  and  his 
conduct  that  we  could  almost  dispense  with  God 
Himself;  we  were  impressed  with  how  much  man 
was  master  of  his  own  destiny,  and  the  invention 
of  the  steam  engine  at  first  seemed  to  enlarge  that 
mastery  of  man,  gave  him  new  power  over  his 
environment.  But  very  soon  we  discovered  that 
the  steam  engine  was  creating  a  factory  environ¬ 
ment  which  began  to  shape  man’s  conduct,  and 
so  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
we  had  an  emphasis  on  the  study  of  economic 
sciences,  a  study  of  how  much  man’s  conduct  and 
behavior  were  conditioned  by  his  enviroiunent, 
economic  and  physical. 

Then,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
came  Charles  Darwin,  with  his  study  of  evolution 
and  biology,  ushering  in,  for  a  half  century  or  so, 
an  emphasis  on  the  biological  sciences,  all  of  which 
tended  to  show  how  much  man’s  conduct  and  be¬ 
havior  were  shaped  by  heredity,  physical  environ¬ 
ment,  the  blood  stream.  Then,  at  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century  came  Freud,  ushering  in  what 
has  been  called  a  new  psychological  era. 

And  there  you  have  three  emphasis,  the  eco¬ 
nomic,  the  biological  and  psychological,  as  they 
have  been  popularly  interpreted  by  many,  all 
tending  to  make  man  think  he  himself  is  a  kind  of 
machine.  Now,  I  know  that  our  auflientic 
scientists,  having  bowed  oS  the  scene  the  old  con¬ 
cept  of  conscience,  and  I  will  call  them  by  new 
names  if  you  please,  they  have  not  abdicated 
forces,  but  certain  popular  interpreters  who  have 
put  their  ear  to  the  keyhole  of  the  laboratories 
enough  to  catch  certain  garbled  reports  of  science 
have  broadcast  those  to  the  world  m  fiction  and 
drama  enough  to  give  man  the  impression  that  he 
is  himself  pretty  much  of  a  machine  or  animal. 
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And  there  you  have  man,  because  of  this 
mechanistic  system,  yet  put  in  control  of  titanic 
forces,  you  have  a  terrifically  dangerous  situation 
when  you  put  man  with  that  estimate  of  his  own 
moral  autonomy  in  charge  of  these  great  d3niamic 
machines.  How  are  we  to  meet  that?  We  are 
not  to  try  to  check  the  study  of  economics  or  bio¬ 
logical  sciences:  we  would  not  if  we  could  and 
we  could  not  if  we  would;  but  what  I  think  we 
must  do  as  teachers  is  this,  give  to  those  inner  initi¬ 
ating  factors  of  life  a  comparable  attention,  an 
attention  comparable  rather  to  that  which  we  have 
been  giving  to  these  external  conditions  and  factors 
of  life.  Tlie  reason  our  physical  sciences  have  such 
popular  appeal  in  the  public  mind  is  that  we  have 
given  such  a  prepondering  attention  to  them.  Can 
we,  as  teachers,  give  something  comparable  in  the 
way  of  attention  to  our  inner  initiating  forces? 
Can  we  give  them  conscience,  will,  spirit,  newer 
words  if  you  please,  about  those  forces  which  can 
help  channel  those  great  instinctive  urges  of 
our  lower  nature?  That  is  our  first  task,  it  seems 
to  me.  in  our  moral  situation  to  help  in  this  prob¬ 
lem  where  the  rise  of  the  machine  has  been  met  by 
a  fall  of  man. 

Now  take  the  second,  which  is  more  simple  and 
perhaps  more  concrete,  the  machine  age  has  made 
a  moral  problem  because  it  has  made  life  easier 
physically  and  harder  morally.  When  I  say  life 
is  easier  physically,  I  am  not  forgetting  that  there 
are  some  factory  conditions  in  this  country  that 
are  still  veritably  enslaving  and  I  am  not  forgetting 
that  there  are  children  yet  in  America  imder  the 
blight  and  shadow  of  child  labor,  but  life  is 
easier  for  us  now  physically  than  it  was  for 
our  forefathers;  our  hours  of  work  are  shorter,  our 
houses  are  more  comfortable,  and  we  have  arranged 
our  working  system  so  that  it  has  increased  our 
leisure  and  left  unexpended  physical  energy,  but 
makes  our  other  problems  greater  than  our  fore¬ 
fathers  had. 

We  don’t  want  at  this  eventide,  rest  and  quiet 
as  the  old  farmer  or  the  artisan  wanted  when  he 
had  worked  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  a  day;  we 
want  excitement  and  thrills,  bright  lights,  enter¬ 
tainment;  that  is  the  problem  wp  have  to  face. 
Our  machine  age  is  gradually  and  progressively 
transferring  people  from  the  soil  to  the  city.  On 
the  farm  in  the  old  days  marriage  could  come  early 
for  children  were  an  asset  in  farm  labor.  In  the 
city  under  economic  conditions,  marriage  to-day 
is  postponed  and  children  are  taught  by  many  to 
be  almost  a  prohibitive  luxury,  with  the  result  that 
those  postponements  have  increased  strain  on  our 


physical  control,  with  the  added  result  that  chastity 
and  purity  are  often  thrown  to  the  winds. 

Here  then  we  have  a  life  made  by  our  machine 
age  easier  physically  and  harder  morally.  Mere 
prohibition  will  not  solve  this  problem  of  our  leisure 
and  unexpended  energy:  we  must  enter  as  teachers 
instructively  and  aggressively  into  die  social  and 
community  activities  designed  to  take  care  of  that 
leisure  and  those  unspent  energies.  We  have  got 
the  task  of  throwing  ourselves  into  those  social 
recreational  activities  of  our  commimity,  and  we 
certainly  have  the  task  of  throwing  ourselves  into 
this  problem  of  adult  education.  In  my  opinion 
the  most  pertinent  problem  of  education  is  not  what 
goes  on  in  the  classroom,  it  is  adult  education, 
but  what  you  do  in  the  classroom  will  shape  very 
largely  what  adult  education  is  going  to  be.  If 
you  can  give  those  children  a  passion  for  study  that 
will  keep  them  studying  in  their  forties  and  fifties, 
you  have  done  the  basic  thing  for  adult  education. 

I  am  afraid  not  always  do  we  do  that. 

What  did  it  matter  whether  I  had  remembered 
ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  the  facts  given  or  seventy- 
five  per  cent.,  if  I  had  not  tapped  those  artesian 
springs  of  mental  action  that  would  keep  me  study¬ 
ing  when  I  got  out  of  school?  I  think  our  parents 
will  have  to  admit  that  one  reason  the  home  does 
not  hold  its  children  better  is  because  the  parents 
themselves  have  not  kept  thoroughly  mentally 
abreast  of  their  children’s  growing  minds  or  they 
are  not  good  comrades  of  the  minds.  No,  we 
have  the  task  not  merely  of  telling  people  what  they 
must  not  do  in  those  long  leisure  hours,  we  have 
the  task  of  trying  to  inspire  in  our  youth  a  passion 
for  study  that  will  keep  them  studying  when  they 
get  older,  and  then  help  in  the  organization  of  these 
adult  educational  activities,  for  life  is  getting 
harder  morally  at  the  same  time  it  is  getting  easier 
physically. 

Take  a  third  paradox,  it  is  this;  the  modem 
age  has  given  us  a  spirit  of  independence  and  also 
the  fact  of  interdependence.  I  need  not  tell  you 
teachers  that  we  have  a  modern  spirit  of  indepen¬ 
dence;  you  know  it  better  than  I  do.  We  want 
in  the  school  room  to  run  things  ourselves  as  pupils, 
and  you  know  that  the  old  schoolmaster  attitude 
of  handing  things  down  whether  they  be  facts 
or  information  or  rules  of  conduct,  that  just  does 
not  go  any  more.  We  have  the  project  method 
system  to-day  where  we  teach  pupils  and  teachers 
as  fellow  seekers  after  truth.  You  say,  “Why 
do  not  the  parents  correct  this  spirit  of  freedom?’’ 
Why.  the  parents  face  it  just  as  truly  as  the 
(Continued  on  page  35) 
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•  Tentative  General  Program 

63rd  Annual  Meeting,  Department  of  Superintendence,  N.  E.  A. 
MinDeapolis,  Minnesota — February  25  to  March  2,  1933 
Convention  Theme:  New  Frontiers  For  American  Life 


Saturday,  February  25th 
10:00  AM. — Registration  and  exhibits  open. 

4:00  P.M. — Review  of  exhibits  by  the  president 
and  officers  of  the  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendence. 

Sunday,  February  26th 

1 1 :00  A.M. — Addresses  by  members  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Superintendence  from  pulpits  of 
various  churches  in  the  Twin  Cities. 

4:00  P.M. — ^Vesper  Service — Sacred  Concert, 
by  St.  Olaf’s  Choir. 

Theme:  Education  for  New  Spiritual 
Frontiers. 

8:00  P.M. — ^Addresses  by  members  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Superintendence  from  pulpits  of 
various  churches  in  the  Twin  Cities. 

Monday,  February  27th 

8:45  AM. — General  Session — Department  of 
Superintendence. 

Theme:  The  Challenge  to  Democracy  m 
Our  New  Frontiers. 

2:00  P.M. — Section  Meetings — Department  of 
Superintendence. 

Theme:  The  New  Frontier’s  Challenge 
to  Education. 

Section  A — An  Educational  Philosophy 
for  our  Advancing  Frontiers. 

Section  B — The  Training  of  Teachers 
for  the  New  Order. 

Section  C — Classroom  Practices  for  the 
New  Frontier. 

8:00  P.M. — General  Session — Department  of 
Superintendence. 

Theme:  ELducational  Frontiers  from  an 
International  Viewpoint. 

Tuesday,  February  28th 

8:45  A.M. — General  Session — Department  of 
Superintendence. 

Theme:  Educational  Leadership  for  the 
New  Frontiers. 

2:00  P.M. — Discussion  groups  of  Department  of 
Superintendence  ananged  according  to  topics, 
and  meetings  of  allied  organizations. 


8:00  P.M. — General  Session — Department  of 
Superintendence. 

Theme:  The  Administration  of  Elduca- 
tion  on  the  New  Frontiers. 

Wednesday,  March  1st 

8:45  AM. — General  Session — Department  of 
Supermtendence. 

Theme:  Educational  Materials  for  the 

,  New  Frontiers. 

2 :00  P.M. — Discussion  groups  of  Department 
of  Superintendence  arranged  according  to 
topics,  and  meetings  of  allied  organizations. 

6:00  P.M. — College  Diimers. 

8:00  P.M. — General  Session — Department  of 
Superintendence. 

Concert  by  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra 

Thursday,  March  2d 

8:45  A.M. — General  Session — Department  of 
Superintendence. 

Theme:  Secondary  and  Hi{^er  Educa¬ 
tion  for  the  New  Frontiers. 

2:00P.M. — General  Session — Department  of 
Superintendence. 

Theme:  Adult  and  Elxtension  Education 
for  New  Frontiers. 


Colleagues  Honor  Retiring  Teachers 

Three  retiring  teachers  in  the  Hoboken  Public 
Schools,  were  honored  at  a  reception  given  re¬ 
cently  by  the  faculty  of  David  E.  Rue  School. 
Miss  Dorothy  Strothoffi  and  Miss  Louise  Wissin- 
ger  retired  last  Spring  and  Wilhelmina  Sandman 
is  to  retire  in  January.  Principal  Andrew  J.  Alen 
made  an  address  of  welcome  and  presented  the 
outgoing  faculty  members  with  suit  cases.  Miss 
Anna  Moore,  Miss  Gertrude  Trautwein,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Alt,  and  Miss  Mary  Cogghill,  former 
memben  of  the  faculty,  were  guests  of  honor. 
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Trenton  State  Teachers  College 
Fifth  New  Building  is  Completed  at  Hillwood  Lakes  Site 

HH  E  Health  and  Physical  Education  was  made  on  the  basis  of  a  building  which  would 
Building,  the  fifth  new  edifice  on  the  contain  not  only  the  large  gymnasiums  and  a  swim- 
Hillwood  site  of  the  Trenton  State  ming  pool,  but  also  smaller  gymnasiums  for  special 
Teachers  College,  was  recently  complet-  activities,  classrooms  for  the  teaching  of  academic 
ed.  The  building  was  to  be  formally  work  connected  with  health  and  physical  education, 
opened  by  a  basketball  game  and  swimming  ex-  and  the  necessary  clinic  and  examination  rooms  for 
hibition  on  Saturday,  January  7,  1933.  the  medical  service  of  the  school.  The  present 

The  residence  houses  and  James  M.  Green  Hall  building  has  been  planned  so  that  these  additional 
were  occupied  in  September,  1931,  the  library  in  rooms  may  be  added  at  a  later  date. 

March,  1932,  and  the  auditorium-music  building  The  present  unit  consists  of  a  main  wing  132 
(Calvin  Kendall  Hall),  although  not  equipped,  feet  long  and  71  feet  wide.  In  this  part  are 
was  ready  for  occupancy  in  June.  1932.  located  two  large  gymnasiums,  the  locker,  shower 

Appropriation  for  the  Physical  Education  Build-  bath,  and  team  rooms.  In  front  of  this  wing, 
ing  was  made  by  the  Legislature  of  1931.  facing  the  rear  of  James  M.  Green  Hall,  is  located 


Although  $450,000  was  requested,  it  was  felt  the  swimming  pool,  which  itself  is  75  feet  by  25 
by  the  lawmakers  that  only  $250,000  could  be  feet  and  is  surrounded  by  proper  corridors  and  a 
appropriated  at  that  time.  The  original  request  balcony  for  spectators.  The  two  large  gymnasiums 


The  Health  and  Ph\fsical  Education  Building  at  Trenton  State  Teachers  College,  erected  at 
a  cost  of  $250,000,  on  the  new  school  site,  at  Hillwood  Lakes,  mid-wa\)  between  Trenton  and 
Pennington,  The  building  contains  two  g];mnasiums,  swimming  pool,  locker  and  shower  rooms  and 
team  rooms. 
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have  folding  partitions  between  them  so  that  they 
will  be  opened  into  one  room,  thus  affording  the 
opportunity  for  large  group  activities  and  for  play¬ 
ing  of  important  basketball  games  in  the  center  of 
the  floor.  Each  gymnasium  will  have  inside  mea¬ 
surements  of  65  feet  by  68  feet.  The  width  of 
the  playing  space  will  be  cut  down  to  50  feet  by 
bleachers  which  will  be  installed  at  a  later  date. 
These  bleachers  will  not  be  of  a  stationary  type, 
but  will  be  arranged  so  that  they  can  be  turned 
up  on  the  inside  wall,  thus  providing  for  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  width  of  the  gymnasium  when 
no  spectators  are  present. 

Locker  and  shower  rooms  are  arranged  so  that 
general  students  and  major  physical  education 
students  will  be  located  in  separate  rooms  with 
a  common  use  of  the  shower  rooms.  The  swim¬ 
ming  pool  is  on  the  same  level  as  the  locker  and 
shower  rooms  and  separate  students  stairs  lead  from 
the  locker  rooms  to  the  gymnasiums. 

The  rear  of  the  building  faces  south  so  that  the 
gynmasiums  are  splendidly  lighted.  Sp>ecial  non- 
glare  glass  has  been  placed  in  the  gymnasium  win¬ 
dows  so  that  full  advantage'  can  be  taken  of  the 
sunlight  without  undesirable  glare.  Although  the 
locker  and  shower  rooms  are  under  the  gynmasiums, 
they  are  practically  on  the  ground  level  and  thus 
receive  from  the  east,  south,  and  west  ample  sup¬ 
ply  of  fresh  air  and  sunlight.  Even  the  swimming 
pool  has  high  outside  windows  along  one  entire 
side. 

The  relation  of  the  different  service  units  of 
the  building  has  been  very  carefully  planned  so 
that  when  additional  rooms  are  added  the  present 
locker  and  shower  rooms  will  be  conveniently  lo¬ 
cated  for  the  entire  building. 

Although  the  Legislature  of  1932  made  no 
appropriation  for  equipment,  a  small  amount  of 
money  remaining  from  the  original  appropriation 
will  make  it  possible  to  provide  one  set  of  basket¬ 
ball  back  boards  and  a  few  lockers.  G>nsequently, 
it  is  expected  that  the  building  can  be  used  for 
some  of  the  varsity  basketball  games  this  winter. 


J.  Earle  Thomson  has  assumed  his  duties  as 
superintendent  of  schools  of  Garfield.  He  was 
formerly  principal  of  Public  School  No.  5  of  Jer¬ 
sey  City,  and  is  widely  known  as  a  writer.  He  is 
regarded  as  an  authority  on  European  history  and 
government. 


A  Word  About  Our  President 


Frank  G.  Pickell,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of 
Montclair,  was  elected  President  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  Teachers*  Association  at  its  78th  Aimual 
Convention  held  in  Atlantic  City  last  November. 
Mr.  Pickell  is  widely  known  throughout  the  state 
educational  circles  and  his  close  contact  with  many 
organizations  ably  fits  him  for  the  important  work 
to  be  done  for  education  this  year.  He  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Indiana  University  and  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  and  is  actively  associated 
with  both  state  and  national  educational  bodies. 

In  1928  Mr.  Pickell  served  as  Vice-President 
of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
N.  E.  A;  in  1932  he  was  a  member  of  the 
National  Committee  on  Financing  Public  Educa¬ 
tion,  which  Committee  was  composed  of  Business 
and  Professional  Men.  In  1926-1927  he  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Year  Book  Commission  of  ffie 
Department  of  Superintendence,  to  prepare  a  book 
on  Junior  High  School  Curricula;  and  in  1926- 
1927  was  Chairman  of  Nadond  Conunittee  on 
Mathematics  for  Junior  High  Schools.  For  three 
years  he  was  Chairman  of  Commission  on  Unit 
Courses  and  Curricula  of  the  North  Central  As¬ 
sociation  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  and 
he  is  Joint  Author  of  The  Public  Secondarj;  School 
Plant,  to  be  published  by  Rand  McNally. 

Mr.  Pickell  is  a  member  of  National  Council 
on  School  Buildings;  member  of  Editorial  Board 
of  Nation  s  Schools;  member  of  Editorial  Board 
of  School  Management  Magazine;  and  a  member 
of  the  Advisory  Editorial  Board  of  American 
School  and  University;  the  National  Council  of 
Education;  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  New  Jersey  State  Council  of  Education,  and 
New  Jersey  Schoolmasters*  Club. 


Miss  Elma  F.  Sununerill,  Principal  of  the  Col- 
lingswood  Junior  High  School  since  its  organization 
in  1924,  and  a  Principal  in  the  Collingswood 
Schools  for  the  past  seventeen  years,  recently  re¬ 
tired  from  teaching.  Miss  Sununerill  was  one  of 
the  most  successful  principals  of  the  State,  and 
made  an  outstanding  contribution  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  education  in  South  Jersey.  Her  successor 
is  Miss  Nell  Seltzer,  who  was  formerly  head  of 
the  English  Department  of  the  Senior  High  School 
in  Collingswood. 
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The  Value  of  a  State  Program  of  Guidance 
for  Young  People 

Convention  Address 

Dr.  Daniel  A.  Poling 

/.  C.  Penney  Foundation  for  Vocational  Guidance  Work,  Neiv  York 


DHAVE  three  general  observations  which  I 
choose  to  call  the  equation  for  victory. 
A  vocational  guidance  program,  which  is 
the  State’s  surest  occupation,  unemploy- 
ment  and  old  age  insurance.  It  should 
be  one  of  the  very  last  departments  abandoned 
when  a  retrenchment  program  becomes  necessary. 
We  had  a  State  program  because  we  think  of  the 
State  as  the  characteristic  unit  or  rather  as  the  unit 
that  best  serves  the  needful  program  in  terms  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  State.  In  North  Carolina, 
for  instance,  the  vocational  program  has  clearly  in 
mind  the  needs  of  the  rural  and  mountain  children 
of  the  native  bom  strain.  The  program  in  New 
Jersey  should  not  forget  those  who  still  call  New 
Jersey  “Joisey,”  those  hundreds  and  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  who  come  into  the  life  of  our 
educational  system  from  the  loins  of  the  foreign 
bom.  The  characteristic  phrase  that  is  increasingly 
significant  in  connection  with  this  vocational  op¬ 
portunity  is  the  phrase  “Advising  with.”  Formerly 
we  gave  advice  to,  we  advised  young  people  to  do 
this  or  that  or  something  else.  Now  that  we  suc¬ 
ceed  measurably,  succeed  in  terms  of  the  re¬ 
quired  needs  or  rather  of  those  things  young  people 
require,  we  advise  with  young  people.  May  I 
say  that  the  four  words  that  are  to  me  battle  words 
are  these  words,  share,  look,  listen  and  believe. 
We  do  well  when  we  place  at  the  disposal  of  those 
who  come  to  us  or  may  be  reached  by  us,  by  our 
influence,  the  information  and  the  experience  that 
we  have  discovered  as  we  have  traveled  through 
life.  I  have  found  that  too  often  we  fail  because 
we  try  to  give  too  much  rather  than  because  we 
have  given  too  little.  This  field  is  a  field  that  over¬ 
whelms  those  who  enter  it;  it  has  a  tendency  to 
lay  down  upon  us  a  burden  that  cannot  be  borne. 
We  feel  the  obligation  to  give  everything  that  we 
know  and  everything  we  have  and  almost  before 
we  realize  it,  we  have  discouraged  those  we  would 
serve.  Frequently  our  failure  lies  in  this,  that  we 
have  attempted  to  give  too  much,  rather  than  that 
we  have  failed  at  the  point  of  giving  too  little,  and 
we  cannot  give  to  others,  we  caimot  give  to  young 
people  particularly,  that  which  we  have  not  tested 


through  on  our  own  account,  that  which  has  not 
served  us,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  which  has  not  served 
under  our  immediate  observation. 

And  then  look,  look  at  yoimg  p>eople.  We  shall 
not  see  them  if  we  confine  our  looking  to  the  stories 
written  about  them;  we  shall  not  see  them  truly 
if  we  confine  our  looking  to  the  newspapers  that 
headline  their  extreme  activities.  Look  at  them. 
Look  at  them  in  the  average.  Look  at  them  at 
their  best.  Look  at  them  at  their  worst,  too,  but 
look  at  them.  We  shall  not  serve  die  young  people 
of  this  generation  in  any  successful  function  unless 
we  look  at  them,  unless  we  come  close  enough  to 
see  them  as  they  are,  unless  we  look  through  eyes 
of  sympathy,  unless  we  look  through  remembering 
our  past  youth. 

It  is  well  that  we  teachers,  those  of  us  who  carry 
a  measure  of  responsibility  for  the  guidance  of 
young  men  and  young  women,  should  hear  them 
say,  “Look  at  me,  with  my  limitations,  with  my  bad 
tendencies,  with  all  my  failures,  yes,  but  look  at 
me  with  my  ambitions,  with  my  fine  resolutions, 
with  my  qualities  that  allow  of  development;  look 
at  me”  and  then  look  ivith  them,  and  that  is  even 
more  important;  they  have  never  seen  behind  the 
light  of  our  generation  until  we  have  looked  at 
life  through  the  eyes  of  boys  and  girls,  of  young 
men  and  young  women.  It  looks  diflerent  when 
we  do  that.  Some  time  ago  a  distinguished  gentle' 
man  in  Ohio  wrote  me  a  letter  m  which  he  ex¬ 
pressed  his  lack  of  faith  in  the  young  people  of  this 
generation  because  of  the  character  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  they  ask.  I  called  his  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  questions  asked  by  them  are  their  own 
questions,  they  are  not  my  questions.  They  are 
not  thinking  of  life  in  terms  of  my  thinking  to¬ 
day,  and  it  is  well  that  they  do  not  so  think;  their 
questions  are  fair,  their  questions  are  reasonable, 
because  their  questions  belong  to  them  and  relate 
to  life  that  is  for  them  unfolding,  relate  to  the 
generation  that  is  to  them  a  new  generation,  relate 
to  problems  they  have  not  solved,  relate  to  diffi¬ 
culties  that  they  have  not  yet  mastered,  and  we 
need  to  remember,  I  say,  and  think  as  they  think 
and  look  with  them.  Life  to-day  will  look  differ- 
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ent  to  you  and  to  me  if  we  look  at  it  through  the 
eyes  of  boys  and  girls,  young  men  and  young 
women.  Much  of  the  encouragement  I  receive. 

I  receive  not  because  I  look  at  them,  but  because 
I  look  ivith  them,  looking  through  their  eyes,  feel' 
ing  like  they  feel,  stirred  again  by  those  values 
that  stirred  me  a  few  years  ago  and  stir  me  now. 
Therefore,  let  us  look  and  listen. 

It  is  not  easy  to  listen,  but  we  will  do  well  to 
listen.  The  successful  mother  knows  how  to  listen; 
to  her  nothing  is  common,  nothing  is  uninteresting, 
because  she  understands,  and  the  successful  teacher 
has  captured  that  quality,  has  captured  that  ability; 
she  knows  how  to  listen;  she  knows  how  to  listen 
even  when  words  are  not  spoken,  even  when  the 
boy  speaks  against  himself.  She  knows  how  to 
listen  and  undentand  even  when  the  girl  misrep¬ 
resents  herself,  and  she  refuses  to  allow  the  mis¬ 
representation  to  stand,  and  she  captures  to-morrow 
measurably  for  that  boy  and  that  girl  because, 
in  spite  of  what  is  said  or  may  not  be  said,  she 
nevertheless  sees  ahead  and  hears  the  voice  that  will 
speak  and  hears  the  words  that  will  come  eventu¬ 
ally  from  lips  that  are  at  last  competent,  and  then 
finally  the  word  is  believe. 

Believe  in  youth.  I  tell  you  men  and  women 
that  have  the  confidence  I  had  to-day  in  our  youth, 
it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  I  know  young  people  well 
enough  to  know  that  my  fahh  in  them  is  justified 
again  and  again,  and  I  choose  to  rest  the  case  with 
that  word,  "believe."  "Believe".  I  can  see  him 
now.  the  old  father  with  whom  on  occasion.  I  rode 
down  the  back  lane  into  the  great  works  behind 
the  iron  gray,  sitting  high  in  the  wagon,  and  when 
we  returned  we  would  stop  at  the  bars  and  he 
would  get  down  from  the  high  seat  and  trust  me 
with  the  reins,  and  then,  having  opened  the  gate, 
he  would  climb  back  and  take  the  reins  from  my 
small  hands  and  drive  through.  There  came  an 
afternoon  when  he  climbed  down,  took  out  the 
bar.  opened  the  gate  and  then,  he  hesitated  for 
just  an  instant,  looked  at  me  with  a  smile  and  said 
confidently.  “Drive  through.”  And  I  drove  through. 
I  can  feel  now  the  sensation  that  sent  electricity 
out  through  my  fingertips  upon  the  reins.  I  can 
fed  now  the  tug  of  the  mighty  shoulders  against 
my  puny  shoulders.  I  can  feel  now  what  I 
felt  when  my  hands  came  down  upon  the  leather. 
I  drove  through.  I  hear  him  to-day.  “Drive 
through.”  Somehow,  in  our  vocational  program, 
we  must  say  that  to  young  people,  “drive  through ;” 
“drive  through.”  Wider  fields  lie  beyond,  drive 
through;  there  are  greater  opportunities  there,  drive 
through.  We  trust  you  widr  the  reins,  with  the 


mighty  grays;  drive  through.  And  then  the  high 
station  in  which  they  feel  remote,  alone,  they  take 
possession  of  and  they  drive  through. 

And  now.  the  equation  for  victory;  infornaation. 
first,  of  course  we  have  it.  much  of  h.  to  place  at 
your  disposal,  and  that  is  our  responsibility. 
Inspiration — sometimes  I  think  that  inspiration  is 
ninety  per  cent,  of  vocational  guidance;  sometimes 
I  think  just  that,  that  inspiration  is  ninety  per  cent 
of  vocational  griidance.  Two  weeks  ago  in  a 
western  city.  I  k^t  an  audience  waiting  while  I 
went  to  an  old  college  chapel  and  read  a  name, 
a  name  that  has  been  placed  upon  a  memorial 
window,  the  name  of  an  old  professor,  my  German 
professor,  an  Amherst  man.  a  Yale  man — I  don’t 
remember  a  single  thing  he  tried  to  teach  me,  but 
I  caimot  forget  him;  his  memory  is  one  of  the 
greatest  in^irations  of  my  life  to-day,  and  so  I 
stood  before  that  window,  and  though  I  could  not 
remember  a  single  thing  he  tried  to  teach  me,  I 
could  not  forget  him.  Around  the  world  to-day, 
in  all  the  lands,  men  and  women,  engineers,  pub¬ 
licists,  teachers  who  sat  at  his  feet  and  saw  the 
kindly  twinkle  in  his  eye,  saw  the  strong  shoulders, 
remembering,  our  driving  through.  Information 
plus  inspiration,  multiplied  by  perspiration,  equals 
consummation — not  consomme,  but  consummation, 
success;  and  so  we  have  our  part  together  in  this, 
we  are  comrades  in  this  great  enterprise;  those  who 
teach,  those  who  inspire,  those  who  bring  the  in¬ 
formation.  who  establish  a  great  urge,  and  those 
who  take  the  information,  the  experience,  who  bring 
it  all  somehow  into  the  measured  requirements  of 
a  life  that  is  just  emerging  and  go  on  toward  the 
heights.  As  I  see  it,  it  is  the  suggestion  of  a 
philosophy  that  should  be  ours  as  we  go  out  where- 
ever  we  may,  go  to  be  counsellors  with  young 
people. 


The  Fifth  Bieimial  Ginference  of  the  World 
Federation  of  Education  Associations  will  be  held 
in  Dublin,  Ireland,  July  29  to  August  4,  1933. 
Tentative  plans  propose  to  limit  subjects  to  be 
discussed  in  order  that  they  may  be  dealt  with 
more  searchingly. 


The  Oaklyn,  Camden  County,  school  system 
inaugurated  last  September  a  three-year  Junior 
High  School.  The  ninth  grade  pupils  formerly 
attended  the  Collingswood  Public  Schools. 
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Character  Education  in  Cape  May  County 

Thomas  J.  Durell 

Count})  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Cape  May  County,  Nen  Jersey 


URING  the  past  two  years  many  of  the  Works  well  with  others, 

schools  in  Cape  May  County  have  been  Shares  with  others, 

giving  the  matter  of  character  educa-  Is  courteous, 

tion  more  definite  attention  than  for-  Accepts  responsibilities, 

merly.  Much  of  this  emphasis  is  due  Begins  work  promply. 

to  the  increasing  use  of  activities  in  our  educational  Finishes  what  he  begins, 

program,  for  we  have  found  that  group  work  brings  Follows  directions, 

out  many  character  traits  unexercised  in  the  old  Plays  fairly, 

formal  school.  Much,  too,  is  due  to  the  modem  Wins  or  loses  gracefully, 

concept  of  physical  education,  which  presents 

equally  favorable  opportunities  for  character  de-  This  is  in  contrast  with  the  negative  traits  which 
velopment  in  group  play.  used  to  be  used,  such  as  “annoys  others,”  “in- 

We  are  integrating  character  education  with  all  attentive,”  “wastes  time,”  “work  carelessly  done.” 
our  school  activities,  rather  than  treating  it  as  a  The  teacher  checks  in  blue  a  trait  which  the  pupil 
separate  problem.  Through  our  whole  program  evidences  to  a  satisfactory  extent,  and  in  red  one 
we  are  trying  to  develop  social  instead  of  anti-  in  which  he  shows  need  for  further  development, 
social  citizens.  We  are  guiding  our  children  in  the  In  reporting  the  pupil’s  studies,  his  work  is  analyzed 
development  of  certain  desirable  traits  as  opportu-  for  strength  or  weakness  in  each  subject  instead  of 
nities  arise  in  various  situations.  being  graded  as  A,  B,  or  C,  thus  eliminating 

Our  teachers  are  becoming  aware  of  the  situa-  jealousies  due  to  invidious  comparisons  between  the 
tions  which  develop  certain  traiL  and  of  the  mani-  achievements  of  different  pupils, 
festations  of  these  traits  in  two  ways.  First,  the  Character  traits  are  developed  in  school  largely 
relationships  in  the  school,  especially  the  pupil-to-  through  the  association  of  children  in  work  and 
pupil  relationships,  have  been  stressed  in  all  con-  in  play.  There  is  some  indirect  absorption  of 
ferences  between  teacher  and  supervisor.  The  ideals  from  example,  by  having  the  pupils  read  and 
supervisor  looks  for  evidences  of  such  desirable  discuss  stories  of  heroism,  and  the  lives  of  great 
traits  as  co-operation,  including  helpfulness  and  men  and  women,  and  through  the  study  of  civics 
courtesy,  respect  for  those  in  authority  and  for  and  other  subjects.  The  greatest  character  gains, 
fellow-workers,  and  self-control,  and  discusses  however,  have  been  observed  in  the  actual  prac- 
them  with  the  teacher.  tice  of  desirable  traits  in  group  study,  a  by-product. 

Second,  a  committee  of  teachers  and  supervisors  as  it  were,  of  activity  units.  Tlie  work  activities 
has  developed  a  new  form  of  pupil  repwrt  card  of  the  modem  school  seem  to  be  conducive  to  the 
which  focuses  the  attention  of  the  pupil  and  parent  development  of  some  particular  traits,  among  which 
on  manifestations  of  positive  desirable  traits  instead  may  be  noted  the  following: 

1.  Co-operation, 
manifested  among 
other  ways  in  the 
pupil’s  contributing 
to  the  work  of  the 
group,  in  sharing 
equipment,  and  in 
appreciating  the  work 
of  other  workers. 

2.  Courtesy, 
shown  in  listening  to 
the  reports  of  other 
groups,  in  quietly 
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awaiting  his  turn  to  contribute,  and  in  observing 
other  simple  courtesies. 

3.  Initiative,  developed  by  pupils*  suggesting 
problems  and  questions  for  the  class  to  answer,  out¬ 
lining  the  methods  of  attack  on  a  problem,  plan¬ 
ning  activities,  and  devising  different  forms  of  sum¬ 
marizing  units. 

4.  Self-reliance,  in  a  pupil’s  working  indepen¬ 
dently  on  his  share  of  an  activity,  finding  his  own 
materials  and  reference  books,  making  his  own  de¬ 
cisions  and  supporting  them,  and  giving  oral  re¬ 
ports  with  confidence. 

5.  Industry  in  beginning  work  promptly,  per¬ 
sistence  in  mastering  details  and 
working  on  a  unit  until  he  has 
solved  the  problem  presented. 

6.  Dependability,  shown  in 
respect  for  property  in  his  care 
of  books  and  other  materials, 
clearing  up  his  work,  carrying 
on  while  the  teacher  is  away, 
and  respecting  the  reguladoiu 
of  the  group  and  school. 

It  would  be  interesting  to 
compare  the  development  of 
characteristics  like  these,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  social  virtues,  in 
the  group  work  of  progressive 
schools,  with  traits  brought  out 
in  formal  schools,  where  the 
pupil  sits  at  a  stationary  desk, 
and  attempts  merely  to  mem¬ 
orize  facts  presented  in  his  text¬ 
books. 

In  a  similar  way  we  are 
giving  pupils  an  opportunity  to 
develop  social  traits  through  a 
program  of  physical  education 
which  emphasizes  group  play 
under  careful  guidance.  Instead  of  the  unsuper¬ 
vised  recess  with  its  dangers  of  bull)ring,  non-par¬ 
ticipation,  and  other  anti-social  traits,  the  teacher 
helps  the  pupils  organize  games  in  which  all  take 
part,  helps  them  build  up  desirable  characteristits, 
and  leads  them  finally  to  conduct  their  own  play 
in  a  spirit  of  sportsmanship.  We  encourage  a 
healthy  spirit  of  rivalry  so  that  the  children  try 
their  best  to  win,  but  would  rather  play  fair  and 
lose  than  cheat  and  win.  We  have  found  that  in¬ 
ter-school  leagues  in  soccer  and  other  games  under 
teacher  supervision  help  develop  desirable  traits  of 
hospitality  and  fair  play  under  the  stress  of  com¬ 
petition. 

Last  year  and  this  year,  in  addition  to  our  pro¬ 


gram  of  games,  we  have  set  iq)  a  list  of  physical 
skills  with  standards  of  achievement  for  both  boys 
and  girls  of  different  ages.  Certificates  are 
awarded  to  each  pupil  who  reaches  the  standards 
set.  Worthwhile  characteristics,  such  as  persist¬ 
ence,  are  developed  by  the  individual  children  in 
mastering  the  skills. 

The  playground  provides  an  unexcelled  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  experiences  which  lead  to  character 
training;  there  the  children  approach  the  natural 
state.  The  traits  which  we  have  noticed  particu¬ 
larly  in  children  when  playing  together  include  the 
following: 

1.  Co-operation,  as  in  team 
work,  the  player  subordinating 
himself  for  the  good  of  his 
team,  larger  children  helping 
their  smaller  playmates. 

2.  Leadership,  in  helping 
organize  games,  in  actmg  as 
captain  or  official. 

3.  Respect  for  authority,  in 
abiding  by  the  rules  of  the 
game  and  the  decisions  of  the 
officials. 

4.  Courage  in  contact  games 
and  in  playing  hard  till  the  end 
of  the  game,  and  persistence  in 
mastering  skills. 

3.  Honesty,  playing  fair, 
not  taking  advantage  of  oppo¬ 
nents*  or  officials  mistakes. 

6.  Self-control,  being  a 
good  loser  and  a  good  winner. 

Miss  Agnes  E.  Gardell, 
helping  teacher  in  health  and 
physical  education,  has  pre¬ 
sented  -to  our  teachers  these 
questions  as  a  guide  in  directing 
character  education  on  the  playground: 

1.  Do  you  know  what  indications  to  look  for 
in  your  play  [>eriods? 

2.  Are  you  conscious  of  the  occasions  when 
somebody  monopolizes  the  game  or  is  pushed  too 
far  into  the  background? 

3.  Are  you  encouraging  truthfulness?  Do  you 
place  the  children  on  their  honor  and  then  neglect 
to  find  out  whether  they  are  all  honorable? 

4.  Does  each  child  do  his  best  to  win,  but  win 
fairly? 

5.  Does  each  child  recognize  and  admire  ability 
in  others? 


Playgrounds  Provide  Opporlurtities 
for  Experiences  Which  Lead 
to  Character  Training 


(Continued  on  page  34) 
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Have  You  a  Retarded  Child  In  Your  Class? 


A.VE  you  a  child  who  appears  either  un¬ 
able  or  very  slow  to  learn?  A  child’s 
school  failure  and  retardation  are  not  only 
the  result  of  a  mental  defect  or  intel¬ 
lectual  dullness,  but  may  also  be  caused 
by  emotional  disturbances  and  conflicts  in  his  life. 
Unrecognized  physical  defects  and  malnutrition 
may  also  play  a  part  in  his  retardation. 

Mental  tests — An  individual  mental  test,  given 
by  a  competent  and  adequately  trained  psycholo¬ 
gist,  is  indispensable  before  any  judgment  of  the 
child’s  mental  ability  can  be  made.  Such  mental 
tests  usually  give  an  accurate  picture  of  the  de¬ 
gree  of  mental  development  in  the  child.  A  child 
can  never  achieve  a  higher  rating  on  a  test  than  his 
innate  ability  wanants.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
test  may  not  indicate  the  full  extent  of  his  ability 
because  of  emotional  tension,  a  language  handicap, 
or  a  physical  disability,  such  as  deafness,  or  poor 
eyesight,  at  the  time  of  the  mental  test.  If  you  are 
doubtful  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  results  of  the 
test,  it  is  fair  to  the  child  to  have  him  retested  under 
more  favorable  conditions. 

If  the  mental  test  shows  that  a  child  who  in 
your  experience  has  been  unable  to  learn  anything 
has  normal  intelligence,  it  will  be  necessary  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  emotional  and  other  factors  that  are 
blocking  the  child  in  the  use  of  his  intelligence: 
otherwise  he  will  profit  as  little  from  his  classroom 
experience,  in  spite  of  excellent  teaching,  as  if  he 
really  had  the  poor  intelligence  he  seems  to  have. 
The  most  important  thing  is  to  have  the  child  use 
the  intelligence  he  has,  whether  it  be  of  a  low  or 
high  degree,  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  Mental 
tests  often  show  special  limitations  and  special 
abilities  even  in  feeble-minded  children.  An  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  test  by  the  psychologist  may 
bring  out  these  variations  and  aid  you  in  under¬ 
standing  the  child’s  problems. 

The  feeble-minded  child — Comparatively  few 
feeble-minded  children,  with  I.  Q.’s  below  70,  are 
foimd  in  die  average  classroom.  When  a  teacher 
finds  a  child  thus  mentally  handicapped  in  her 
room,  what  can  she  do  to  help  him? 

If  possible,  place  him  in  a  special  class  where 
the  curriculum  is  fitted  to  his  mental  ability. 

If  he  must  be  kept  in  the  regular  room,  do  not 
worry  over  his  failure  and  do  not  be  discouraged 
if  he  ‘‘doesn’t  learn  a  thmg.” 

If  possible,  keep  him  doing  simple  things  with 


his  hands  commensurate  with  his  mental  age.  For 
example,  the  attention  of  a  child  of  12  with  a 
mental  age  of  7  years  can  often  be  held  longer 
than  that  of  a  bright  child  in  the  repetition  of  some 
simple  occupation  that  really  interests  him. 

A  feeble-minded  child  feeling  at  ease  in  the 
social  setting  of  a  classroom  is  learning  much  to 
help  him  in  his  future  adjustment  to  the  outside 
world. 

The  dull-normal  child — The  biggest  problems 
in  retardation  are  found  among  the  borderline  or 
dull-normal  children  with  I.  Q.’s  ranging  from  70 
to  90.  These  children  are  a  serious  educational 
problem  because  the  average  school  curriculum 
does  not  meet  their  needs  and  few  school  systems 
have  developed  special  curriculums  or  classes  for 
them.  Teachers,  in  their  efforts  to  bring  these 
children  up  to  the  school  standard,  which  is  too 
high  for  their  mental  ability,  often  become  dis¬ 
couraged.  However,  the  teacher  can  play  a  large 
part  in  helping  these  handicapped  children  become 
stable  citizens  although  they  may  never  be  school 
successes. 

The  child  who  constantly  repeats  grades  be¬ 
comes  discouraged  and  feels  inferior  because  he 
never  has  the  self-respect  that  comes  from  success 
in  school  work.  A  big,  overgrown  boy,  aged  12, 
sitting  in  a  small  seat  with  the  little  children  of 
the  fourth  grade,  becomes  ashamed  and  self-con¬ 
scious.  especially  if  he  is  teased  by  the  other  chil¬ 
dren.  His  reactions  to  these  feelings  may  take  the 
form  of  restlessness,  indifference,  misbehavior,  tru¬ 
ancy,  and  even  delinquency. 

These  dull-normal  children  may  also  be  handi¬ 
capped  by  all  the  unwholesome  emotional  experi¬ 
ences  at  home.  These  experiences  may  block  them 
in  using  even  what  intelligence  they  have. 

The  teacher,  recognizing  a  child’s  mental  limi¬ 
tations,  can  make  the  child  feel  that  she  under¬ 
stands  that  he  has  failed  in  school  work  through 
no  fault  of  his  own,  that  therefore  she  does  not 
blame  him  for  failing  and  that  she  approves  of  and 
respects  him  for  his  efforts. 


The  National  Education  Association  will  hold 
its  71st  Annual  Convention  at  Chicago,  July  1-7, 
1933.  New  Jersey  Headquarters  will  be  at  the 
Hotel  Stevens. 
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Francis  A.  Brick 

Francis  A.  Brick,  who  has  been  Principal  of  the 
Bayonne  High  School  for  thirty  years,  and  one 
of  the  foremost  educators  in  the  State,  died  Octo¬ 
ber  1 6.  I  932,  in  the  Jersey  City  Hospital. 

Mr.  Brick  was  born  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  in 
1874,  and  was  graduated  from  Boston  College 
For  two  years  he  taught  Latin  and  Greek  at  Seton 
Hall  College.  He  was  a  former  president  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  High  School  Principals  and 
Teachers*  Association,  a  member  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  Committee  for  Secondary  Educational 
Methods,  and  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  first  evening  school  and  the  first  sum¬ 
mer  sessions  in  Bayonne  were  started  by  Mr.  Brick. 

A  leader  in  educational  activity  in  the  State, 
Mr.  Brick  was  an  advocate  of  advanced  work  in 
secondary  schools.  Improvements  by  him  in  edu¬ 
cational  methods  have  been  adopted  in  all  parts 
of  the  State. 


Franklin  P.  Hamm 

Franklin  P.  Hamm,  Principal  of  Waverly  Ave¬ 
nue  School,  Newark,  died  October  1 3,  1 932,  at 
the  Homeopathic  Hospital,  East  Orange. 

Mr.  Hamm  had  been  a  Principal  in  Newark 
since  September,  1916,  coming  with  a  teaching  ex¬ 
perience  of  eleven  years. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Oneonta  Normal 
School  and  of  Teachers’  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  received  a  master’s  degree  at  New 
York  University  in  1914. 


Ida  B.  Preuss 

Miss  Ida  B.  Preuss,  of  Newark,  died  Decem¬ 
ber  1 4th,  1 932,  in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  after 
a  week’s  illness.  She  had  been  a  teacher  in  Ber¬ 
gen  Street  School  fifteen  years. 

Miss  Preuss  was  a  graduate  of  Barringer  High 
School  and  Newark  State  Normal  School. 


Mrs.  Alice  C  Roys 

Mrs.  Alice  C.  Roys,  a  teacher  in  the  East 
Orange  High  School,  died  October  19th,  1932. 
She  is  survived  by  her  husband.  Lincoln  J.  Roys, 
Principal  of  the  Franklin  School  of  East  Orange. 


Abner  D.  Joslin 

Abner  D.  Joslin,  who  died  the  latter  part  of 
November  in  Oxford.  Mass.,  at  the  age  of  95, 
had  served  as  school  principal  in  Jersey  City  from 
1865  to  1913,  and  during  those  48  years  he  de¬ 
voted  the  greater  part  of  his  interesting  career  to 
the  tasks  of  principal  of  No.  12  School  on  Cres¬ 
cent  Avenue.  For  part  of  his  long  regime  he  had 
been  principal  of  the  old  high  school  then  located 
in  the  building  on  Bay  Street. 

It  has  been  the  privilege  of  few  people  in  New 
Jersey  in  the  role  of  tutor  and  school  director  to 
exert  a  wider  influence  than  Abner  D.  Joslin  was 
privileged  to  exert.  Two  generations  sat  at  this 
Gamaliel’s  feet  and  drank  in  his  words  of  wisdom. 

His  death  has  brought  forth  encomiums  and 
tributes  from  thousands  inside  and  outside  of  New 
Jersey  in  every  station  of  life.  They  had  been 
touched  by  the  gentle  and  learned  instructor  who 
left  his  mark  as  one  of  the  really  successful  teachers 
of  a  bygone  era. 


Herbert  M.  Normandeau 

Herbert  M.  Normandeau.  Principal  of  Public 
School  No.  6  of  Jersey  City,  died  November  6, 
1932,  in  Hackensack  Ho^iital  following  an  opera¬ 
tion. 

He  had  been  connected  with  Jersey  City  pub¬ 
lic  schools  for  15  years.  Before  serving  as  prin¬ 
cipal  of  No.  6  School,  Mr.  Normandeau  was 
principal  of  No.  9  School,  and  Public  School  No. 
15. 

Before  coming  to  Jersey  City  fifteen  years  ago, 
Mr.  Normandeau  was  principal  of  Westwood 
High  School  and  supervisor  of  the  Public  Schools 
of  Westwood.  He  made  his  home  in  Westwood. 

During  his  career  in  the  field  of  education,  Mr.' 
Normandeau  was  active  in  sponsoring  athletics 
among  school  children  and  was  known  throughout 
Jersey  City  for  his  interest  in  sports. 


Myrtle  W.  Schuyler 
Miss  Myrtle  W.  Schuyler,  of  Bordentown, 
died  at  Mercer  Hospital.  Trenton,  November 
10th,  1932,  after  undergoing  an  operation. 

Miss  Schuyler  was  in  charge  of  the  department 
of  physical  education  at  the  Roebling  public  school. 
She  was  a  graduate  of  Bordentown  High  Schocd 
and  the  State  Teachers  College. 
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The  Maintenance  of  School  Standards 

A  Speech  Radio  Broadcast 
Bjj  Frank  G.  Pickell,  Montclair 
President,  Nei»  Jersey  State  Teachers'  Association 


N  preparing  my  address  to-day  on  the 
subject  of  the  maintenance  of  school 
standards,  I  have  had  in  mind  es¬ 
pecially  members  of  Boards  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  school  officials,  teachers  and 
all  civic  minded  citizens  who  recognize  the  im¬ 
portant  role  which  public  education  plays  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  interest  and  welfare  of  our  society. 

Public  education  is  the  greatest,  single  social 
enterprise  financed  by  public  taxation.  It  is  axio¬ 
matic  to  state  that  a  democratic  society  is  depen¬ 
dent  upon  the  universal  education  of  its  people. 
The  States  of  the  Union  have  recognized  this  fact 
and  have  passed  laws  making  education  compul¬ 
sory.  By  so  doing  each  State  has  said  in  principle 
that  its  interests  and  its  perpetuity  are  paramount 
to  the  selfish  wishes  or  desires  of  any  adult  indi¬ 
vidual.  The  public  school  system  has  grown  and 
developed  in  response  to  these  demands  for  imi- 
versal  educational  opportunity.  The  public  school 
cannot  presume  to  select  the  ones  to  be  educated. 
It  is  morally  bound  to  accept  the  responsibility  for 
the  training  of  all  of  the  children  of  all  of  the 
people, — the  good,  the  bad,  the  blind,  the  bright, 
the  dumb,  the  crippled,  the  deaf  and  the  defective. 
It  must  receive  these  children,  and  provide  a  cur¬ 
riculum  which  is  sufficiently  broad  to  make  school¬ 
ing  profitable  to  each  one  in  accordance  with  his 
talents  and  aptitudes. 

The  schools  are  being  subjected  to  widespread 
and  unwarranted  criticism  on  the  ground  that  the 
curriculum  is  full  of  fads  and  frills.  The  critics  say 
we  should  get  back  to  the  three  “R’s.”  One  of 
our  latest  critics,  a  mayor  of  one  of  our  important 
cities,  has  said  that  the  school  curriculum  should 
fluctuate  with  the  degree  of  business  prosperity. 
In  other  words,  he  contends  that  when  times  are 
good,  the  curriculum,  filled  with  what  he  calls  fads 
and  frills,  is  sound,  and  when  times  are  bad.  it 
is  unsound.  Such  remarks  are  based  upon  the 
most  colossal  ignorance  as  to  the  functions  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  of  the  facts  with  regard  to  the  cost 
of  education.  Under  such  a  policy  the  children 
who  go  through  the  schools  in  prosperous  times 
will  have  a  definite  advantage  over  those  who  go 
through  in  lean  times.  Besides  this,  the  argument 
that  the  elimination  of  fads  and  frills  will  greatly 


reduce  costs  is  fallacious.  School  costs  cannot  be 
greatly  reduced  by  restricting  the  curriculiun  be¬ 
cause  all  of  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum  are 
taught  within  the  course  of  the  school  day  set  up 
and  established  by  law.  It  does  not  make  much 
difference  whether  a  pupil  takes  music  or  whether 
he  takes  English.  The  cost  is  about  the  same. 
If  the  so-called  fads  and  frills  are  removed  from 
the  curriculum,  either  there  will  immediately  be 
substituted  other  subjects  to  fill  up  the  child’s  school 
day,  or  more  time  will  be  spent  on  the  three  “R’s,” 
and  the  number  of  teachers  required  in  either  case 
will  not  be  greatly  lessened.  This  old.  hoary  argu¬ 
ment,  under  the  present  stress  and  strain  of  hard 
times  is  likely  to  result  in  great  damage  to  the 
schools.  There  is  neither  logic  nor  common  sense 
in  the  proposal  to  limit  the  curriculum.  Only 
definite  and  certain  damage  can  come  from  its  ac¬ 
ceptance. 

The  pressure  to  return  to  the  three  “R’s”  has 
back  of  it  the  notion  that  schools  of  forty  years 
ago  are  the  kind  of  schools  needed  to-day.  The 
old  three  “R”  curriculum  is  as  obsolete  as  the 
horse  and  buggy.  Why  not  return  to  the  horse 
and  buggy?  Why  not  shift  our  population  from 
the  urban  centers,  back  to  the  farm  and  by  some 
miraculous  means  make  our  people  again  an 
agrarian  society?  Why  have  electric  lights,  plumb¬ 
ing,  sanitary  sewers,  paved  roads?  It  is  no  more 
possible  to  go  back  to  a  school  curriculum  of  four 
decades  ago.  than  it  is  to  change  other  social  con¬ 
ditions.  This  ought  to  prove  to  the  public  that  if 
school  costs  are  to  be  reduced,  and  I  think  they 
inevitably  will  be  reduced,  the  reduction  must  be 
worked  out  in  an  orderly  manner  by  those  who 
know  most  about  the  public  schools  and  the  de¬ 
mands  upon  them.  Practical  economy  cannot  be 
effected  in  any  other  way.  After  all,  the  experi¬ 
enced  and  intelligent  school  man  can  point  the 
way  to  economies  with  minimum  hurt  to  the  schools. 
Blind  curtailment  of  the  curriculum  will  do  great 
damage  to  the  schools  without  affording  great  re¬ 
lief  to  the  taxpayer.  Furthermore,  I  want  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  fact  that  economies  in  school  costs  are 
local  problems  and  not  State  problems. 

The  curriculum  of  the  modem  school  is  not  the 
result  merely  of  what  school  people  desire.  It  is  the 
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direct  result  of  what  the  schools  must  offer  because 
of  the  demands  made  upon  them  for  services.  Tlie 
teachers  do  not  own  the  schools.  They  do  not 
have  a  paternalistic  right  to  claim  ownership.  They 
do,  however,  know  better  than  any  one  else  what 
a  terrific  job  it  is  to  provide  the  kinds  of  courses 
and  the  subjects  which  the  pupils  need.  We  must 
either  continue  to  have  the  Idnd  of  curriculum  we 
now  have  or  the  State  must  be  honest  enough  to 
take  from  the  school  the  job  of  training  all  children 
until  they  are  sixteen  years  of  age.  School  officials 
know  I  am  only  speaking  the  truth  when  I  say  that 
there  are  thousands  of  instances  in  this  State  in 
which  they  are  forced  to  resort  to  manual  training, 
music,  art  and  all  of  the  other  subjects  of  similar 
character  to  find  subjects  from  which  the  pupils 
will  profit. 

In  presenting  the  curriculum  from  this  angle.  I 
have  entirely  passed  over  the  justification  of  such 
subjects  as  manual  training,  art,  music  and  domestic 
science  from  the  standpoint  of  the  value  of  these 
subjects  in  the  practical  and  cultural  training  of 
our  future  citizens.  It  is  entirely  possible  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  convincing  argument  in  justification  of  these 
subjects  on  the  ground  of  the  complexity  of  our 
society,  and  the  conditions  under  which  our  chil¬ 
dren  now  live  and  will  live  during  adulthood. 

We  need  culture.  Our  people  need  the  re¬ 
fining.  uplifting  influence  which  flows  from  music 
and  the  arts.  A  nation  without  music  is  a  nation 
without  spirit.  A  nation  without  the  arts  is  un¬ 
thinkable.  Our  people  must  have  these  influences. 
We  can  only  feel  secure  to  the  extent  that  we  can 
have  our  people  interested  in  music,  the  arts  and 
good,  healthly  sports  during  their  leisure  time. 
Every  evidence  points  to  more  and  more  leisure 
time.  What  is  done  during  that  time  will  de¬ 
termine  the  way  our  nation  will  go.  The  schools 
cannot  and  must  not  be  forced  to  restrict  their 
activities  to  the  point  where  they  caimot  prepare 
our  future  citizens  for  the  wise  use  of  leisure  time. 

What  are  fads  and  frills?  I  could  get  no 
agreement  on  this  questions  if  I  should  put  it  to 
public  vote.  What  is  a  frill  in  the  mind  of  one 
person  is  considered  absolutely  essential  in  the 
mind  of  another.  Argument  on  this  subject  is  not 
based  in  these  times  upon  the  need  or  justification 
of  subjects  in  the  curriculum,  but  entirely  in  terms 
of  money  regardless  of  the  denial  of  educational 
opportunity  to  children.  I  submit  that  the  school 
program  should  not  thus  ruthlessly  be  curtailed  by 
ignorant,  public  demand,  nor  should  it  be  curtailed 
to  satisfy  the  whims  of  the  selfish  individual  who 


is  willing  to  sacrifice  childhood  in  order  to  cut  down 
his  tax  bill  a  few  pennies. 

Supervision  has  been  attacked.  Again  the 
criticism  is  the  result  of  unfamiliarity  with  the  im¬ 
portance  of  supervision  a  means  of  maintaining 
efficiency.  No  school  system  can  hope  to  give 
value  for  the  dollar  spent  which  does  not  have 
sufficient  supervision  to  see  that  that  dollar  is  wisely 
spent  for  efficient  service  to  the  boys  and  girls. 
A  school  system  without  supervision  sinks  rapidly 
to  the  level  of  stagnation  where  teachers  lose  in¬ 
centive  to  render  excellent  service  and  where  the 
school  becomes  merely  a  place  of  mediocre  per¬ 
formance.  The  children  pay  the  cost  in  denial  of 
opportunity. 

In  the  round  of  criticism  teachers*  salaries  have 
been  attacked.  A  bill  was  introduced  last  winter 
in  the  legislature  to  give  Boards  of  Education  the 
right  to  reduce  salaries.  I  do  not  mean  to  enter 
into  the  argument  here  as  to  what  teachers  should 
be  paid,  but  I  do  wish  to  say  that  a  law  which 
would  permit  Boards  of  Education  to  reduce 
salaries  would  be  a  direct  inroad  against  the  rights 
of  teachers  to  reasonable  protection.  The  existing 
rights  of  teachers  must  not  be  molested.  I  say 
this  primarily  because  I  can  prove  that  it  would 
be  educational  suicide  to  put  the  teachers  in  a 
position  where  they  could  hold  their  jobs  only 
because  they  were  willing  to  accept  such  salaries 
as  would  be  fixed  by  open  bidding.  I  shudder 
when  I  think  what  would  happen  to  teachers  in 
many  communities  of  the  State  if  their  rights  to 
tenure  and  protection  of  pay  were  abrogated  by 
repeal  or  modifications  of  existing  laws.  It  is  to 
the  eternal  discredit  of  communities  and  Boards 
of  Education  in  those  communities  where  teachers 
are  now  paid  a  niggardly  stipend  that  those  same 
communities  are  most  insistent  upon  pay  reductions 
to  the  point  where  no  teacher  can  live  decently. 
If  their  protection  under  the  law  is  removed,  teach¬ 
ers  will  be  reduced  in  many  sections  of  the  State  to 
the  pay  of  non-professional  groups. 

It  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  modify  the  tenure 
and  pension  laws  to  secure  reasonable  co-operation 
of  teachers  in  these  times.  In  every  community 
where  reason  has  prevailed,  and  people  have  used 
common  sense  in  dealing  with  teachers,  the  teachers 
have  willingly  made  contributions  of  part  of  thdr 
salaries  to  hdp  out.  Some  have  given  as  much 
as  ten  or  twenty  per  cent,  of  their  salaries  besides 
contributing  to  community  chests  and  other  welfare 
organizations.  Moreover,  the  Teachers*  Pension 
Board  loaned  $4,100,000  to' the  State  last  spring 
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when  funds  were  needed  for  unen^>lo3rinent  relief. 
The  loan  of  this  amount  was  a  matter  of  great 
importance  since  it  enabled  the  State  to  raise  the 
money  so  much  needed  at  the  time  without  resort¬ 
ing  to  a  public  loan  at  a  high  interest  rate. 

Co-operation  can  be  had  without  an  invasion  of 
rights.  It  has  taken  years  and  years  and  decades 
of  hard,  laborious  work  to  raise  the  standards  in 
education  to  the  point  where  boys  and  girls  can  be 
guaranteed  well  trained  teachers.  These  standards 
must  continue  to  prevail.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
open  teachers  to  the  possibility  of  ruthless  treatment 
to  secure  from  them  what  is  reasonable  in  these 
times.  No  reasonable  person  can  stand  for  that 
type  of  thing  which  would  result  in  teachmg  posi¬ 
tions  going  to  the  lowest  bidder. 

It  requires  no  belaboring  of  this  subject  to  show 
that  the  wrong  method  of  handling  this  important 
problem  will  have  fatal  results  so  far  as  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  schools  is  concerned.  Professional 
standards  could  not  and  would  not  be  maintained. 
They  would  be  sacrificed  and  the  schools  would 
rapidly  sink  again  to  the  state  they  were  in  when 
just  anybody  could  teach  school. 

No  school  is  better  in  the  long  run  than  its  teach¬ 
ers.  and  its  teachers  in  the  long  run  will  be  no 
better  than  the  community  is  willing  to  pay  for. 
The  attention  of  every  well  meaning  person  should 
be  focused  on  this  well  established  fact  because 
as  certain  as  I  am  addressing  the  citizenry  of  this 
State  on  this  subject,  the  children  will  pay  the 
price  of  this  depression  unless  we  somehow  main¬ 
tain  our  teaching  standards,  and  teaching  standards 
cannot  and  will  not  be  maintained  unless  the  think¬ 
ing  people  of  this  State  see  to  it  that  there  be  no 
changes  which  will  place  the  teachers  at  the  mercy 
of  those  who  not  only  do  not  understand,  but  do 
not  care. 

In  spite  of  all  of  my  arguments  for  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  school  standards.  I  want  to  say 
in  closing  that  we  should  and  must  effect  every 
reasonable  economy  in  school  costs.  This  process 
of  reduction  can  be  best  handled  by  placing  in 
the  hands  of  intelligent,  school  people  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  showing  how  it  can  be  done  with  the  least 
harm  to  the  schools.  1  want  also  to  say  that  it  is 
not  an  economy  to  deny  a  child  his  inherent  right 
to  a  good  education,  and  unless  there  can  be  order 
in  our  retrenchments,  we  shall  certainly  see  an 
invasion  of  the  child’s  rights. 

At  some  future  time  I  hope  to  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  discussing  budget  practices  not  only  in 


school  systems,  but  in  City  and  State  governments. 
On  the  whole,  budgetary  practice  is  bad  in  school 
systems,  but  it  is  abominable  in  government.  In 
these  times  no  budget  either  in  school  or  city  gov¬ 
ernment  should  be  approved  which  does  not  break 
down  expenditures  by  activities  and  show  exactly 
what  the  personnel  is  in  that  activity  and  what 
goes  to  make  up  the  total  cost  Only  by  such 
practice  can  the  citizenry  of  the  State  render  in¬ 
telligent  judgment  on  the  cost  of  government  and 
of  public  education.  Only  by  such  practice  can 
sound  economies  be  effected. 

I  am  pleading  to-day  in  the  name  of  the  children 
of  the  State  for  educational  opportunity.  I  do 
not  want  to  see  the  children  sacrificed.  We  must 
economize,  but  let  us  not  economize  unwisely  at 
the  expense  of  childhood.  To  do  so  is  to  strike 
at  the  very  foundation  of  democracy,  and  to 
threaten  in  a  real  way  the  future  welfare  of  our 
State  and  Nation. 


IMMIGRANT  CHILD 


Gerald  Raftery 
Cleveland  High  School,  Elizabeth 


Out  of  the  emptiness  of  unknown  years. 

Her  dawning  beauty  brings  a  glimpse  to  me 
Of  all  the  unthought  splendor  that  may  be 
Far-hid  beyond  her  nation’s  ancient  tears. 

Freed  of  the  hanging  Damoclean  fears 
That  shadowed  generations  never  free 
Of  blood  and  sweat  and  pain,  some  day  will  see 
This  race  head-high  and  proud  among  its  peers. 

This  laughing  girl,  as  lilting  as  a  song. 

Is  one  inconsequential  atom  freed 
Of  age-long  yokes  of  hate  and  fear  and  wrong. 
This  faint  bloom  of  a  deep,  earth-shaking  seed. 
This  child  is  like  a  white,  new  tendril,  strong 
As  trees  that  grapple  earth — and  heaven,  at  need. 


The  79th  Annual  Convention  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association  will  be  held 
Friday,  Saturday.  Sunday  and  Monday,  Novem¬ 
ber  10,  11,  12  and  1 3,  1 933.  The  place  for 
the  holding  of  the  convention  has  not  yet  been 
determined. 
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New  Education  for  a  New  World 

Convention  Address 

Florence  Hale 

Past  President,  National  Education  Association 


[OUR  program  for  the  last  three  days 
has  been  so  wonderful  and  varied  that 
I  am  sure  you  must  feel  that  your  minds 
are  pretty  adequately  filled,  so  I  am 
gomg  to  say,  “Let’s  throw  aside  any 
idea  of  formality  this  morning  and  I  will  talk  with 
you  for  a  few  minutes  in  order  that  we  may  take 
home  from  this  convention  the  simple,  practical, 
homely  thoughts,  that  after  all  we  shall  have  to 
use  in  the  next  few  months,  as  never  before  in  our 


lives.” 

You  notice  my  topic  is,  “New  Education  for 
a  New  World.*’  Perhaps  the  most  important  part 
is  the  realization  that  it  is  a  new  world  m  which 
we  live.  Those  who  have  been  teaching  a  long 
while  may  not  yet  have  understood  how  different 
it  is  in  the  last  five  years  from  what  it  was  even 
ten  years  ago.  Those  who  have  just  emerged  from 
the  Normal  School  and  have  the  confidence  of 
youth  and  have  not  been  in  an  era  when  they  have 
seen  more  of  the  old  fashioned  things,  may  not 
realize  how  new  it  is  because  they  are  so  accus¬ 
tomed  to  these  strange,  new,  confusing  things  that, 
to  us  older  people,  have  made  such  a  difference  in 
our  plans;  and  so  let  us  remember  it  is  no  use 
arguing  whether  the  old  schoolhouse  and  the  old 
programs  were  better  or  worse,  we  are  here  in  the 
new  world  and  our  task  is  to  save  our  time  and 
our  strength  from  useless  argument  to  see  what  the 
problems  are  of  the  new  world  and  plan  our  work 
to  meet  those  problems.  We  have  got  to  meet 
the  age  as  it  is.  The  greatest  need  of  to-day 
is  to  interpret  the  schools  to  the  people  as  they 
are;  and  I  am  not  going  to  dwell  long  on  that 
point,  because  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that,  beginning  with  October  30th,  the 
N.  E.  A.  began  again  their  series  of  radio  broad¬ 
casts;  they  will  be  given  every  Sunday  night  at 
6:30,  and  the  object  of  those  broadcasts  is  to 
interpret  in  simple  language  what  we  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  mean  by  the  terms  we  use  and  what  we 
mean  by  the  methods  we  are  using  that  are  so 
modem  and  different.  I  want  to  refer  to  some 
of  the  things  that  teachers  must  face  in  the  new 
world.  We  must  be  a  profession;  we  must  stand 
together;  we  have  been  criticised  by  some  within 
our  own  ranks  as  not  being  a  real  profession.  So 


long  as  any  member  of  a  profesuon  will  stand  for 
criticism  of  any  other  member  or  take  advantage 
of  any  other  member’s  misfortune  to  get  a  posi¬ 
tion,  we  are  no  longer  members  of  a  profession, 
and  I  think  in  this  emergency,  when  we  are  all 
determined  to  have  the  educational  standards  main¬ 
tained,  we  are  going  to  have  to  realize  that  we 
must  be  a  solid,  united  body  or  we  work  in  vain. 

I  hope  in  New  Jersey  that  you,  as  a  State  Asso¬ 
ciation,  will  show  your  displeasure  smd  show  it  in 
no  uncertain  terms,  to  any  superintendent,  supervisor 
or  teacher  who  in  any  way  underbids  another 
teacher,  superintendent  or  supervisor,  and  you  will 
be  doing  a  good  lot  for  the  profession  if  you  do 
that  The  most  important  thing  at  the  present 
time  is  to  get  the  outside  world  to  realize  that  we 
are  a  profession  and  there  won’t  one  of  us  stand  for 
anything  that  tends  to  bring  misfortune  to  another. 

Then  there  is  another  point  we  have  got  to  look 
at;  if  we  make  teaching  a  profession,  we  have  got 
to  throw  away  our  barriers.  To  me  the  primary 
school  is  the  most  important,  but  in  common  par¬ 
lance  the  top  is  the  college,  perhaps;  a  great  many 
college  people  in  certain  positions  are  saying  to¬ 
day  that  it  does  not  matter  so  much  whether  all 
the  teachers  belong  to  the  N.  E.  A.  or  not,  it 
will  be  better  to  have  it  exclusive.  They  are  like 
a  man  who  builds  a  house  with  no  foundation;  he 
may  have  a  lovely  tower  on  the  top,  but  if  he  has 
a  cheap  foundation,  when  the  first  storm  comes 
that  house  is  likely  to  go  over;  and  so  die  college 
professor  who  speaks  slightingly  of  any  member 
of  the  group  or  who  would  build  up  a  barrier  does 
not  realize  that  the  foundation  of  the  whole  system 
and  the  source  from  which  he  draws  his  help  is 
the  primary  school  and  the  ordinary  classroom 
teacher  like  you  and  me. 

I  have  great  respect  for  a  degree;  one  was  be¬ 
stowed  on  me  last  summer  and  I  use  it  on  every 
occasion.  I  was  a  litde  disappointed  this  morning 
when  Mr.  Ogden  forgot  it.  I  think  a  degree  with 
what  it  stands  for  is  a  wonderful,  worthy  object 
to  attain  and  I  wish  I  had  earned  mine  rather 
than  having  it  conferred  on  me  in  another  way; 
but  I  do  believe  this,  that  no  matter  whether 
you  have  the  highest  degree  in  this  land,  if  it 
has  not  made  you  tolerant,  if  it  has  not  made 
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you  able  to  talk  more  helpfully  and  more  under- 
standingly  with  the  simplest  person  in  the  world, 
you  are  not  educated,  and  I  don’t  care  what  the 
degree  is.  That  is  my  first  point  in  regard  to  our 
part  in  the  new  world. 

Now  the  next  thing,  we  have  got  to  meet  to¬ 
day  this  challenge  of  what  are  the  fads  and  frills 
of  education,  and  we  have  got  to  learn  to  tell  the 
people  who  pay  the  bills  why  some  of  the  things 
they  think  are  fads  and  frills  are  the  most  im¬ 
portant  things  in  a  whole  school  course. 

Let  us  take  music,  for  exanyile,  which  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  that  I  think  comes  next  to  reading  and  English 
in  importance  in  the  school.  Let  us  take  local  ex¬ 
amples,  that  is  the  best  way  to  understand,  and 
stories  are  always  worth  more  than  long  disserta¬ 
tions.  as  we  know  in  our  teaching  and  as  the  great 
Teacher  taught  us  in  parables.  Let  us  take  At¬ 
lantic  City,  for  example.  Suppose  there  was  no 
music  here.  I  was  at  Los  Angeles  when  the  Mayor 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Convention  Bureau  of 
Atlantic  City  and  others  sent  invitations  to  the 
N.  E.  A,  to  meet  in  Atlantic  City.  One  of  the 
great  arguments  was  this  beautiful  organ,  the  splen¬ 
did  quartette  and  the  musicians,  all  of  which  proved 
to  be  true  and  to  be  a  great  asset  to  our  meeting. 
Suppose  we  don’t  have  any  music  in  the  schools 
anywhere  over  the  country,  but  suppose  we  had 
brought  up  these  children  not  to  care  anything 
about  music,  what  are  they  going  to  say? 

Suppose  we  go  up  and  down  the  Boardwalk 
and  have  no  art.  I  counted  how  many  places 
there  were  which,  if  I  didn’t  care  anything  about 
art,  would  have  no  attraction  for  purchasers  who 
came  here  with  money  to  buy  artistic  things.  We 
would  shatter  Atlantic  City’s  industries  and  every¬ 
thing  that  makes  it  attractive  to  conventions. 

New  Jersey  is  looked  upon  all  over  this  country 
as  very  near  the  top  in  education,  if  not  the  top. 
When  I  was  a  young  girl  in  the  Fitchburg  Normal 
School,  not  so  many  years  ago  but  what  I  can 
remember  it,  the  superintendent  from  Morristown 
and  Montclair  used  to  come  to  that  school  and  if 
any  girl  got  a  position  in  Montclair  we  looked 
upon  her  as  one  of  the  chosen  people,  because  we 
had  been  taught  that  in  New  Jersey  we  found  the 
highest  peak  in  cultural  subjects,  and  to  this  day 
New  Jersey  is  one  of  the  States  that  people  look 
to.  If  New  Jersey  should  set  the  example  by 
cutting  out  these  cultural  things,  then  it  would  go 
all  over  this  nation.  You  have  more  than  a  state 
responsibility.  A  young  man  from  one  of  the 
New  York  papers  came  last  night  to  interview 
me  on  that  subject,  because  they  understand  that 


it  is  a  critical  thing.  If  New  Jersey  goes  against 
the  cultural  things,  it  is  just  the  same  as  saying 
to  the  whole  country  “We  have  made  a  mistake, 
the  dollar  sign  is  the  only  sign  by  which  we  consider 
things,’’  So  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  be  very,  very 
careful  how  you  listen  to  false  prophets  on  those 
things  that  are  bigger  than  money,  but  which  can 
also  be  translated,  as  I  have  tried  to  show  you, 
into  money  values.  Let  us  see  if  the  fads  and  frills 
in  government  can  be  cut  out  too,  as  long  as  the 
fads  and  frills  in  schools  must  be. 

On  our  side  of  it,  we  have  got  to  be  very  care¬ 
ful  to  be  sensible  and  practical  and  must  not  let 
modem  methods,  so  called,  run  away  with  us  too 
far.  Modern  methods  are  all  right  the  way  th.ise 
who  invented  them  intended  us  to  go,  but  the 
trouble  is  that  we  are  like  sheep  that  have  gone 
astray,  some  new  method  comes  along  and  we  all 
rush  after  it  without  trying  to  see  whether  it  is 
adapted  to  our  needs  or  not.  The  public  is  going 
to  see  whether  we  are  going  to  teach  children  to 
mind  or  not.  Some  of  the  publicity  would  make 
people  think  that  in  some  places  we  have  aban¬ 
doned  jiscipline  in  the  schools.  At  twenty  mmutes 
past  :iine,  into  a  schoolroom  came  a  sweet  faced. 
cle^er  little  girl,  twenty  minutes  late.  She  came 
up  to  the  teacher  and  the  teacher  said  “You  are 
late,  Marjorie.”  “Yes,”  she  said,  “I  am  sorry, 
but  you  know  as  I  came  out  of  our  yard  I  saw  these 
beautiful  roses  and  I  had  to  stop  and  look  at  them 
and  then  stop  and  pick  them  and  bring  them  to 
the  school.”  And  the  teacher  said  “That  was 
lovely  for  you  to  notice  them.”  Don’t  you  see  if 
that  was  an  old-fashioned  school,  the  teacher  would 
reprove  that  child  for  being  twenty  minutes  late 
and  destroy  her  love  for  roses  all  the  rest  of  her 
life.  I  could  not  help  thinking  how  it  would  be 
in  my  office  in  New  York  if  the  president  of  the 
company  should  call  a  conference  at  nine  o’clock 
of  the  advertising  department,  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment,  the  editor  and  his  stenographer  who  kept 
the  record  should  not  be  there  at  nine.  He  is  taking 
a  train  for  Washington  at  ten,  the  stenographer  gets 
in  there  at  twenty  minutes  past  nine;  twenty  min¬ 
utes  of  that  valuable  time  is  gone;  she  comes  in 
with  roses  and  says  to  Mr.  Walker,  “I  picked 
these  roses  for  you.”  He  would  probably  ap¬ 
preciate  the  roses,  but  do  you  know  what  he  would 
say  after  two  or  three  performances  like  that?  He 
would  say,  “You’d  better  be  a  gardener  and  I 
will  get  somebody  here  to  be  a  stenographer  who 
can  come  on  time.”  Nobody  more  than  I  believes 
in  the  sensible  new  freedom  for  children,  but  those 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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THE  FAVORITES  EVERYWHERE 


ATWOOD 


THOMAS 


GEOGRAPHIES 

Basing  their  popularity  on  such  desirable  features  as 

The  single-cycle  plan  which  gives  the  pupil  each  year 
new  subject  matter,  new  methods  of  approach,  and 
new  problems  for  solution 

The  splendid  maps  (with  motivated  map  studies)  and 
pictures 

The  hundreds  of  activities 

The  vocabulary  carefully  suited  to  the  child’s  ability 

The  following  places  in  New  Jersey 
use  (exclusively  or  partially)  one  or  more  Atwood-Thomas  books: 


Bayonne 
East  Orange 
Elizabeth 
Englewood 
Hackensack 


Hoboken 
Jersey  City 
Long  Branch 
Montclair 
Morristown 


Newark 

New  Brunswick 
Passaic 
Paterson 
Perth  Amboy 


Phllllpsbarg 

Ridgewood 

Teaneck 

Westfield 

Trenton 


Three  books  for  the  elementary  grades 
based  on  the  single-cycle  plan;  books  for  junior 
high  school;  adequate  Teachers*  Manuals 


GINN  AND  COMPANY 

70  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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New  Education  for  a  New  World 

(ContmueJ  from  page  30) 

children  are  going  out  into  the  world  to  earn  their 
living  and  they  have  got  to  somewhere  along  the 
line  leam  to  be  on  time,  they  have  got  to  learn 
to  obey  when  they  are  told  to  without  argument. 
That  does  not  mean  that  we  are  going  back  to 
military  discipline,  but  it  means  that  we  have  got 
to  teach  respect  for  law,  and  there  never  was  a 
time  when  we  needed  it  as  we  do  now  in  this 
country.  If  you  cannot  do  it  by  a  too-far  fetched 
coddling  of  every  child  and  allowing  him,  when  he 
is  a  little  immature  person,  to  state  what  he  is 
gomg  to  do  or  else  have  to  be  argued  with  about 
it.  You  know  what  happened  to  William  Jay, 
who  died  maintaining  the  right  of  way;  he  was 
right,  dead  right,  when  he  sped  along,  but  he  is 
just  as  dead  as  though  he  was  wrong.  So  let’s 
be  sensible  and  not  go  to  either  extreme,  but  find 
a  happy  medium. 

Secondly,  I  want  us  to  teach  more  personality  in 
our  schools.  One  way  of  doing  this  is  to  teach  chil¬ 
dren  to  stand  on  their  two  feet  and  hold  up  their 
heads  and  speak  so  they  can  be  heard.  Now  I 
believe  we  have  got  to  put  oral  reading  right  back 
into  the  schools.  I  think  that  we  should  have  the 
silent  reading,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  have 
been  in  some  high  schools,  yes,  and  some  normal 
schools,  where  the  reading  by  grown  up  people 
has  been  atrocious,  and  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  get 
people  who  are  expert  in  their  own  line  to  be  able 
to  stand  on  their  feet  tcAday  and  say  what  they 
have  to  say  so  that  they  can  put  the  idea  over  and 
can  be  heard. 

Anybody  in  this  world  that  gets  anywhere, 
whether  they  sell  shoes  or  whether  they  speak  be¬ 
fore  the  legislature  or  whether  they  do  anything 
else  in  life,  has  a  great  asset  when  they  know  how 
to  express  themselves  so  as  to  command  attention, 
and  they  do  not  get  it  in  one  or  two  years.  Not  all 
children  can  be  governors,  and  only  a  few  can  be 
public  speakers,  but  they  have  all  got  to  sell  them¬ 
selves  somewhere  if  they  are  gomg  to  make  good 
in  life,  and  the  ability  to  speak  is  one  of  the  ways 
to  do  it;  to  speak  convincingly  so  that  people  will 
listen.  A  girl  come  up  to  me  the  other  day  out 
in  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  said,  “I  have  had  a 
good  time  at  this  convention,  but  I  have  gone  home 
feeling  a  little  discouraged  each  night;  I  was  a 
very  ambitious  teacher  and  I  would  like  to  do 
the  things  you  have  done,  especially  in  rural  edu¬ 
cation.”  And  I  said,  “I  don’t  know,  but  what 
is  your  work?”  ”I  am  a  little  one-room  girl 


teacher;  I  have  only  just  stepped  on  the  bottom 
round  and  I  shall  be  too  old  to  ever  get  where 
you  have  gotten.”  I  said,  “How  many  pupils 
have  you  and  how  long  have  you  been  there?” 
She  said,  ”I  have  thirty  pupils  and  I  have  been 
twenty  years  in  the  same  school.  A  lot  of  my 
folks  have  gone  to  college,  but  I  never  seei^.to 
get  out  and  get  my  promotion;  I  have  been  too 
busy  and  I  am  just  beginning  to  realize  when  I 
hear  folks  like  you,  that  I  have  missed  my  op¬ 
portunity  to  get  somewhere  too.”  And  I  said  to 
her.  “That  is  the  queerest  idea  in  the  world  to 
me,  because  I  know  better  thsm  anybody  else  that 
people  in  the  headlines  and  people  who  for  a 
moment  stand  in  the  spotlight  have  only  a  small 
comfort,  but  that  teacher  that  has  had  thirty  chil¬ 
dren  every  year  in  her  school  for  the  last  twenty 
years  and  has  taught  them  faithfully  as  I  found 
this  teacher  had,  because  I  wanted  the  story  to 
be  right,  who  has  seen  them  go  on  to  college  and 
been  too  busy  to  think  about  glory,  when  she  gets 
to  be  sixty  or  seventy  there  will  be  those  who  will 
rise  up  and  call  her  blessed.  That  is  one  of  the 
things  in  the  new  world  we  have  got  to  do;  we 
have  got  to  measure  success  as  it  is  and  not  by 
show  and  headlines;  we  have  got  to  leam  that  the 
only  success  in  this  world  that  counts  is  doing  the 
thing  right  where  you  are  as  you  are  called  to  do 
it,  and  get  your  happiness  from  your  inner  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  nothing  else  in  these  days  of  confusion, 
when  houses  of  cards  are  tumbling  down,  is  worth 
the  thought  it  takes  to  think  it. 

A  haze  in  a  far  horizon. 

The  infinite  tender  sky. 

The  ripe  rich  tints  of  the  cornfield. 

And  the  wild  geese  circling  high; 

And  all  of  the  upland  and  lowland. 

The  charm  of  the  golden  rod, 

'  Some  of  us  call  it  autumn. 

And  others  call  it  God. 

A  picket  frozen  on  duty, 

A  mother  starved  for  her  brood, 

Socrates  drinking  the  hemlock. 

And  Jesus  on  the  rood. 

And  millions  who,  humble  and  nameless. 

The  straight  hard  pathway  plod 
Some  call  it  consecration 
And  others  call  it  God. 


A  thankful  heart  is  not  only  the  greatest  virtue, 
but  the  parent  of  all  the  other  virtues. — Cicero. 
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running  mate  of  the  BREMEN  and  EURO  PA  sailing  on  her 

JkdiM/iamcUL. 

CRUISE  •  including  the  HOLY  LAND  and  EGYPT 
FEB.  4  •  53  DAYS  •  21  PORTS  •  4  CONTINENTS 

• 

TOURIST  CLASS  *300  UP 


The  first  opportunity  to  make  a  two-month  cruise  of  this  character  for  $300  up  in  the 
spacious  and  beautiful  Tourist  Class  of  the  Columbus ...  all  under  exclusive  management 

of  the  North  German  Lloyd 

Including  return  to  New  York  by  the  BREMEN  or  EUROPA 

Madeira  •  Morocco  •  Spain  •  Algeria  •  Riviera  •  Italy  •  Tunisia  •  Syria  •  Palestine  •  Egypt 
Turkey  •  Greece  •  Venice  •  Malta  •  Sicily  and  an  extra  cruise  of  12  days  from 
Villefranche  via  Spain  to  Bremen 

FIRST  CLASS  »600  up 


Apply  to  your  local  agent  or  any  office  of  the 
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Message  to  Classroom  Teachers  of  New  Jersey 

Joseph  Rosier,  President  of  the  National  Education  Association 


In  the  depression  through  which  our  country 
is  going  the  public  schools  are  struck  with  unusual 
force.  Tax  systems  have  broken  down  and 
revenues  for  school  support  are  shrinking  and  there 
is  a  demand  everywhere  for  public  economy. 

Among  the  educational  workers  the  classroom 
teachers  will  be  called  upon  to  carry  the  greatest 
part  of  the  burden.  Reports  indicate  that  this 
group  of  public  servants  have  met  the  situation  with 
courage  and  self-sacrifice.  In  many  places  there 
has  been  delay  in  the  payment  of  salaries  and 
teachers  in  many  localities  have  shared  their  salaries 
with  the  children  in  need.  Selfish  influences  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  are  seeking  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  depression  for  the  purpose  of  reduc¬ 
ing  school  expenditures  without  justification.  Fall¬ 
ing  revalues  have  made  retrenchment  and  reduc¬ 
tion  of  salaries  absolutely  necessary  in  other  sec¬ 
tions. 

Our  classroom  teachers  being  in  close  touch 
with  the  families  of  the  community  need  not  be 
told  there  is  much  financial  distress.  They  come 
in  painful  contact  with  the  conditions  brought  about 
by  industrial  and  business  stagnation.  It  is  a  time 


for  professional  devotion  and  loyalty.  In  the  face 
of  selfish  interests  and  in  flie  presence  of  public 
distress  the  teachers  of  our  country  will  see  to  it 
that  the  children  have  school  advantages.  In  fliese 
times  teachers  can  by  their  sacrifice  and  service 
demonstrate  the  value  of  the  teaching  profession 
in  the  life  of  the  community  and  the  state.  I  have 
the  utmost  confidence  in  the  loyalty  of  the  great 
body  of  classroom  teachers  of  pur  country. 

I  trust  that  teachers  will  be  more  active  than 
ever  in  their  local  associations.  There  was  never 
a  time  in  the  history  of  public  education  when 
professional  and  educational  organizations  were 
more  important  than  now.  We  must  keep  our 
forces  mobilized  and  organized  for  the  promotion 
of  professional  improvement. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  membenhip  of  the  class¬ 
room  teachers  in  local  and  state  organizations  will 
be  maintained  and  that  their  support  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association  and  their  Depart¬ 
ment  in  that  Association  will  not  be  rdaxed.  These 
organizations  are  essential  to  the  integrity  and 
solidity  of  the  teaching  profession.  In  these  times 
of  stress  we  must  not  go  backward  in  our  profes¬ 
sional  activities. 


Character  Education  in  Cape  May 
County 

(ContinueJ  from  page  23) 

6.  Is  encouragement  given  to  those  who  need  it 
instead  of  the  too  well-known  “razzing”? 

7.  Does  each  child  accept  the  umpire’s  decision 
and  respect  authority  in  general? 

8.  Can  each  child  assume  responsibility? 

9.  Is  each  child  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
others? 

1 0.  Does  each  child  finish  what  he  begins,  i.  e., 
does  he  give  up  if  the  task  is  too  difficult?  A  good 
example  of  this  is  the  child  who  gives  up  trying 
to  chin  after  the  first  failure. 

11.  Is  each  child  generous  toward  his  opponents 
and  faithful  to  his  team  mates? 

12.  When  it  becomes  necessary  to  wait  for  his 
turn,  does  each  child  wait  patiently? 

13.  Can  each  child  win  without  becoming 
boastful  and  lose  without  becoming  discouraged  or 
sulky? 


14.  Is  all  equipment  given  the  proper  care? 

13.  Are  the  stronger,  more  competent  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  class  considerate  of  the  smaller,  weaker 
ones? 

Finally — If  you  as  a  teacher  are  conscious  of 
wrong  reactions  on  the  part  of  some  pupils,  what 
do  you  do  to  correct  them? 


Albert  D.  Osborn,  Examiner  of  Questioned 
Documents,  of  New  York  City,  gave  an  illustrated 
lecture  on  “Handwriting  as  Testimony”  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Department  of  Handwriting  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers*  Association,  at  the  recent 
convention  in  Atlantic  City.  He  showed  how  the 
usual  forgery  may  be  detected,  and  how  uncon¬ 
scious  habits  of  writing  affect  the  writing  of  anony¬ 
mous  and  threatening  letters.  Slides  illustrated 
the  different  types  of  forgery,  the  instruments  used, 
and  their  application  to  the  discovery  of  changes 
in  documents,  fraudulent  raising  of  checks,  etc. 
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Machine  Age  Morals 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

teacher;  the  love  of  liberty  seems  to  get  right  into 
the  nursery.  Let  a  father  stand  up  and  say  osten¬ 
tatiously,  "I  will  show  you  how  you  must  behave, 
my  boy,”  and  that  boy  is  very  likely  to  show  his 
father  just  how  he  must  not  behave.  There  is 
something  in  the  very  nursery  that  resists  parental 
domination,  and  while  I  am  a  great  believer  in 
democracy  in  the  home.  I  have  not  quite  come 
to  believe  yet  that  the  nursery  is  the  place  to  put 
into  practice  the  Wilsonian  doctrine  of  pure  de¬ 
mocracy  that  guarantees  the  right  of  small  bodies 
to  govern  themselves.  I  believe  that  somewhere 
along  the  line  there  ought  to  be  a  little  aristocracy 
of  the  elders  in  this  democracy  of  youth,  but  in 
the  home  no  longer  can  you  have  a  paternalism 
of  parents  2my  more  successfully  than  a  Bolshevism 
of  children,  you  must  have  a  partnership  of  free 
minds  in  which  the  experiments  of  the  young  are 
supplemented  by  the  experiences  of  die  elders.  We 
need  in  the  home  to  recognize  this  spirit  of  indepen¬ 
dence.  Oh,  you  say,  “Why  do  not  the  preachers 
conect  this  spirit  of  independence.”  We  are  up 
against  it  just  as  the  teachers  are.  We  cannot 
stand  up  any  more  in  our  pulpits  and  tell  the  people 
what  they  must  or  must  not  do  and  expect  them 
to  take  it  on  our  authority:  we  still  have  a  few 
people  who  like  that  kind  of  preaching. 

We  have  a  spirit  of  independence  to-day  which 
we  have  to  recognize.  Does  that  mean  that  we 
cannot  have  any  moral  instruction?  There  aye 
some  people  who  say  it  does:  there  are  some  who 
say  you  should  not  attempt  to  give  moral  guidance, 
every  one  must  be  allowed  to  experiment  for  him¬ 
self.  I  do  not  believe  that,  personally,  and  I 
think  our  way  out  in  this  problem  of  independence 
is  the  very  fact  of  our  inter-dependence,  and  I  say 
that  for  this  reason;  what  we  call  fashion  was 
never  so  potent  as  it  is  to-day  because  of  the  inter¬ 
dependence  of  life.  What  we  call  atmosphere  was 
never  so  subtly  penetrating  as  it  is  to-day.  If, 
therefore,  we  could  take  moral  instruction  out  of 
the  realm  of  a  piety  to  be  preached  down  to  peo¬ 
ple  from  some  authority  we  set  up  and  make  it  a 
kind  of  style  of  living  to  be  exemplified  in  their 
person,  I  think  the  fact  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
fashion  would  help  them  to  catch  it,  and  I  think 
I  saw  an  illustration  of  that  recently  in  a  New 
England  College,  which  makes  clear  what  I  am 
saying.  I  went  on  the  first  Sunday  of  the  academic 
year  to  this  New  England  college,  which  has  just 
inaugurated  a  new  president,  who  made  his  first 
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address  to  that  student  body  in  the  week-day  chapel 
just  before  I  arrived,  and  the  echoes  of  that 
address  were  still  on  the  campus.  This  upstand¬ 
ing  new  president  said  this  to  the  boys:  “I  hate 
rules  myself,  but  there  are  certain  conventions  that 
gentlemen  everywhere  observe.”  And  that  was 
still  lingering  with  those  boys,  and  the  reason  it 
lingered  was  not  merely  that  he  took  an  old,  ugly 
word,  “rules,”  and  gave  them  a  new  one,  “con¬ 
ventions.”  in  its  place;  that  was  not  the  reason; 
it  was  this,  he,  himself,  by  his  career  and  character 
typified  that  gentlemanly  style  of  living  that  he 
was  trying  to  teach  that  you  have  seen  in  many  a 
classroom. 

I  was  in  Reading  only  recently  at  the  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  Convention,  and  they  presented  a 
membership  in  the  National  Association  to  the 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Reading,  a  woman 
who  had. lived  her  whole  life  m  that  community. 
She  typified  exactly  the  thing  I  am  talking  about 
to-day.  If  we  want  to  give  a  moral  instruction 
to  the  youth  in  this  liberty-loving  day,  we  must 
take  it  out  of  the  category  of  preaching  and  make 
it  into  the  category  of  living  a  style  of  life;  and 
is  not  that,  by  the  way,  just  what  the  Master 
Himself  did? 

Another  paradox  I  mention  brieflly  is  this;  the 
machine  age  has  given  us  more  resources  and  yet 
made  us  less  resourceful.  I  know  that  in  some 
points  the  modern  youth  may  be  more  resourceful 
than  the  other  boy.  but  our  life  generally  is  this, 
isn’t  it — we  teach  a  boy  or  girl  to  learn  a  specialty; 
that  boy  or  girl  makes  his  or  her  living  with  that 
specialty;  then  he  goes  out  and  after  he  is  through 
working  his  five  or  six  or  seven  hours  a  day  at 
his  specialty,  he  sits  back  to  get  the  recreation  and 
satisfaction  of  life  from  professionals  who  are  doing 
their  specialty,  with  the  result  that  we  narrow 
ourselves  in  our  specialty  and  fail  to  be  participants 
in  those  amateur  activities  which  make  the  charm 
and  joy  of  life.  Unless  we  can  recover  something 
of  that  resourcefulness  outside  of  our  working  hours 
and  can  make  our  recreation  and  our  art  more 
helpful  to  us,  I  do  not  know  where  America  is 
going  to  arrive  in  the  end.  I  sometimes  think  what 
is  happening  in  America  is  what  happened  in 
Rome.  When  you  go  to  visit  the  old  Roman  ruins 
you  see  yonder  the  Forum,  and  a  little  distance 
away  you  will  see  the  Giliseum,  yet  between  those 
two  places  there  was  a  whole  era  of  culture.  What 
was  that  Forum?  The  place  where  the  people, 
in  the  simple  days  of  the  republic,  met  together 
and  listened  to  men  like  Cicero  and  then  did  some¬ 
thing  about  it  in  the  civic  and  social  life  of  the 


republic.  What  was  the  Coliseum?  It  was  the 
place  which  was  built  in  the  etfete  days  of  the 
later  empire  when  the  people  had  ceased  to  be 
participants  in  the  social  and  civic  life  and  had 
become  mere  spectators  where  they  were  enter¬ 
tained  with  spread  and  circuses  and  professional 
cliques  that  ran  the  Roman  Empire.  I  wonder  if 
America  may  not  be  moving  too  much  from  the 
Forum  stage  to  the  Coliseum  stage  of  life?  We 
see  in  sports  and  recreation  so  often  the  great 
stadia  built  so  that  vast  multitudes  may  observe 
the  performances  of  a  few  professionals.  What 
do  we  see  in  politics?  Great  millions  of  people 
sittmg  on  the  side  lines  watching  a  few  machine 
politicians  nm  the  government  and  nm  it  almost 
to  destruction.  What  do  we  see  in  religion? 
Larger  and  ever  larger  churches  being  built  in 
which  everything  is  professionalized;  we  hire  pro¬ 
fessional  preachers  to  preach  our  sermons;  we  hire 
professional  musicians  and  sometimes  professional 
evangelists  to  recruit  our  membership,  and  we  of 
the  laity  sit  back  and  pay  the  bills — and  some  of 
us  just  sit  back.  How  would  you  define  pro¬ 
fessional  religion?  I  would  define  it  as  a  kind  of 
professional  propaganda  financed  by  silent  spec¬ 
tators.  That  accounts  for  very  much  of  the  list¬ 
lessness  of  religion. 

It  is  true  that  the  only  real  thing  we  get  out 
of  life  is  when  we  become  participants  in  h.  I 
recall  my  high  school  days.  Chemistry  I  found 
rather  dull  as  long  as  I  was  just  taking  lectures, 
but  when  I  was  sent  into  the  laboratory  and  told 
to  perform  some  of  the  experiments,  I  learned 
to  like  chemistry.  I  saw  precisely  the  same 
principle  illustrated  in  the  study  of  medicine 
after  I  went  to  New  York  City.  For  the  first  two 
years  I  lived  with  medical  students  and  I  recall 
that  during  the  first  three  years  of  the  study  of 
medicine,  which  consists  entirely  of  attending 
lectures,  many  a  student  got  so  tired  that  he 
dropped  out  of  the  course,  but  the  last  year  in 
medicine  the  student  is  sent  to  the  hospital  and 
given  a  clerkship  and  then  later  he  is  made  an 
intern  and  given  some  patients  to  practice  on,  and 
some  of  his  patients  drop  out,  of  course,  but  the 
medical  student  sticks  on,  because  he  has  learned 
the  thrill  of  first  hand  practice  of  medicine.  Let 
us  be  honest  with  ourselves.  Isn’t  one  reason  why 
our  youths  drop  out  of  their  secular  education  be¬ 
fore  the  proper  time,  and  out  of  their  religious 
education  before  the  proper  time,  isn’t  one  reason 
this,  that  we  never  succeed  very  well  in  getting 
them  over  from  the  lecture  stage  to  the  laboratory 
stage  in  those  aspects?  Unless  we  can  become 
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persistent  in  our  recreational,  artistic,  religious  and 
political  life  we  are  morally  going  to  keep  getting 
worse,  we  cannot  save  America  by  mere  spec- 
tatorship.  we  must  be  participants. 

The  next  paradox  is  this;  the  machine  is  bring¬ 
ing  us  closer  together  physically  and  further  apart 
socially.  In  one  of  my  radio  sermons,  after  one 
Sunday’s  service,  we  had  liters  from  a  listener 
m  the  Belgian  Congo,  in  Africa,  and  the  same 
service  was  heard  by  a  listener  in  Alaska.  We 
are  gettmg  closer  together  physically,  but  here  is 
the  sinister  fact  that  accompanies  it;  the  closer 
we  get  together,  the  more  conscious  we  become 
of  our  ditferences. 

As  to  economic  ditferences,  it  does  not  bother 
me  to  read  about  a  man  who  has  ten  million 
dollars  when  I  have  only  one,  but  when  I 
get  close  enough  to  see  his  fleet  of  cars  and  his 
yacht,  my  inferiority  complex  gets  to  working.  1 
often  think  what  has  happened  to  our  social  land¬ 
scape  might  be  well  symbolized  by  the  sky  line 
in  Manhattan  Island. 

If  you  recall  the  pictures  of  the  old  Manhattan 
skyline  of  1 860  or  1 870,  it  was  a  low  lying  level 
ridge  of  buildings  four  or  five  or  six  stories  high, 
the  very  evenness  connoting  the  comparative  demo¬ 
cratic  equality  of  that  neighborly  little  chy  that 
nestled  there  on  the  tip  of  Manhattan  Island.  Now 
look  at  that  skyline;  great  jagged  peaks  of  stone, 
and  alongside  of  them,  buildings  that  look  like 
yawning  chasms,  but  if  you  are  going  to  have  many 
skyscrapers  you  have  to  have  some  little  buildings 
and  areaways  to  give  light  and  air.  Is  not  that 
what  happens  to  our  social  landscape,  mdividuals 
towering  to  a  dizzy  height  of  success  and  along¬ 
side  of  them  those  yawning  chasms  of  inequality? 
New  York  is  not  going  to  bridge  these  chasms  by 
any  mere  professional  charity  or  chest  drive;  you 
cannot  do  it 

How  are  we  going  to  bridge  those  social  chasms 
as  the  machine  has  bridged  our  geographical 
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chasms?  You  answer  quickly,  “With  more  in¬ 
formation  about  the  races  and  religions  and 
nations.”  Yes,  that  is  the  first  step,  but  let  me 
ask  you,  honestly,  do  you  find  that  mere  knowl¬ 
edge  about  other  races  and  religions  guarantees 
a  brotherly  love  toward  them?  I  wish  it  did,  but 
it  does  not ;  some  of  the  most  provincial  and  narrow 
people  I  know  have  the  best  technical  education 
along  that  line.  With  information  must  go  imag- 
mation,  the  ability  to  see  behind  the  man  whose 
skin  or  racial  tradition  or  religious  traditions  are 
different  from  you.  and  see  how  life  looks  to  that 
man;  a  Christianized  imagination,  if  you  please; 
and  along  with  those  two.  goes  somethng  I  must 
call  by  an  old  religious  word,  consecration  and 
dedication  to  brothediood. 

Life  is  like  one  of  these  periodic  depressions  and 
there  is  tension  and  friction,  and  unless  we  have 
a  dedication  to  brotherhood  that  can  stand  the 
strain  of  those  frictions  and  go  out  beyond  race 
or  religious  or  nadoniJ  differences,  unless  we  have 
that,  we  are  lost  morally,  and  you,  better  than 
any  one  else,  in  the  public  school,  have  the  chance 
to  develop  that  social  feeling  that  can  bridge  these 
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chasms.  To^ay,  we  are  getting  closer  together 
physically  and  farther  apart  socially. 

I  profoundly  bdieve  that  somewhere  we  can 
recapture  that  power  that  was  back  of  Marquette 
and  behind  him,  back  of  the  Master  teacher, 
and  we  can  bring  that  power  down  to-day  to 
master  this  wilderness  of  the  social  living  just  as 
the  old  missionary  and  explorer  brought  it  to  master 
the  frontiers  of  a  yesterday.  F  think  we  still 
have  the  power  to  master  this  machine  age  and 
make  it  into  a  godly  American  culture. 


New  Union  City  School 

The  City  of  Union  City  has  under  construction 
a  large  forty-six-room  building  for  elementary 
grades,  which  is  to  be  known  as  the  Thomas  A. 
ELdison  School. 

It  is  located  on  a  block,  part  of  which  has  been 
owned  by  the  city  for  some  time  and  used  for  play¬ 
ground  purposes.  The  balance  of  the  block  on 
which  the  new  building  now  stands  was  purchased 
by  the  city  for  about  $85,000. 

It  is  a  three-story  brick  building,  modern  in  every 
particular,  and  will  be  entirely  equipped  with  radio. 

In  the  basement  diere  will  be  a  combination 
gymnasium  and  auditorium,  with  stage  and  dress¬ 
ing  rooms,  girls’  and  boys’  check  rooms,  play 
courts,  showers,  toilets,  and  locker  rooms;  also 
domestic  science  rooms,  manual  traming  rooms, 
dining  room,  and  storage  rooms.  The  engineer’s 
room  and  the  electrical  apparatus  will  be  located 
on  the  ground  floor  adjoining  the  boiler  room. 

At  a  cost  of  approximately  $750,000  for 
erection,  grading  of  grounds  and  equipment,  this 
building  will  accommodate  the  pupils  now  attend¬ 
ing  the  old  Wilson  School  and  the  Benjamin 
Franklm  School — ^much  smaller  buildings.  This 
will  afford  greater  efficiency  and  stricter  grading. 

The  corner-stone  of  this  school  was  laid  last 
June.  The  building  will  be  ready  for  occupancy 
in  February. 


Vocational  Guidance  Association  Meeting 
The  National  Vocational  Guidance  Associa¬ 
tion  meets  every  year  in  the  same  city  m  which  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
meets.  This  year  the  N.  V.  G.  A  will  hold  its 
Twenty-fifth  Annual  Meeting  in  Mmneapolis,  just 
before  the  Sixty-third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Superintendence  of  the  N.  E.  A.  is 
held  in  the  same  city.  The  convention  theme  will 
be  ’’Vocational  Guidance  in  a  Planned  Society.” 


Many  of  the  delegates  to  the  N.  E.  A.  will  want 
to  spend  two  or  three  days  in  Minneapolis  before 
the  N.  E.  A.  convention  in  order  to  attend  the 
sessions  of  the  N.  V.  G.  A  convention  and  par- 
icularly  so  at  the  present  time  in  view  of  the  great 
necessity  for  informed  educational  and  Vocational 
Guidance.  We  believe  that  the  two  conventioiu 
with  their  themes,  ’’Vocational  Guidance  in  a 
Planned  Society,”  and  ’’New  Fronden  for 
American  Life,”  will  assist  superintendents  and 
principals  and  all  other  educators  who  can  attend 
to  get  a  clearer  picture  of  the  responsibilides  before 
them. 


Cumberland  County  Notes 
Tbe  Vineland  High  School,  which  is  a  high 
school  for  the  consolidated  district  of  the  Borough 
of  Vineland  and  Landis  Township,  has  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  1150  pupils,  almost  200  more  than  last 
year.  The  high  school  receives  the  pupils  from 
the  district  of  Buena  Vista  and  Franklm  Town¬ 
ships,  the  Borough  of  Newfield  and  a  part  of  the 
district  of  Pittsgrove  in  Salem  G>unty. 


A  new  building  has  been  erected  in  Cumber¬ 
land  County  during  the  past  year, — the  new 
Orchard  Road  School  in  Landis  Township.  Tbis 
is  a  four-room  brick  structure  with  auditorium  m 
the  basement.  It  replaces  an  old  two-room  build¬ 
ing,  and  was  necessitated  by  the  increase  of  popu- 
ladon  in  that  part  of  the  township. 


The  School  Survey  Commission 

(Continued  from  page  tl) 

mittee  that  Dr.  Mort  is  of  outstanding  reputadon 
among  survey  specialists,  hence  his  engagement  by 
the  Committee. 

The  factual  findings  of  the  field  force  under 
Dr.  Mort’s  direcdon  were  presented  at  the  organ- 
izadon  meeting.  The  presentation  brought  out 
comment,  which  the  writer  does  not  hesitate  to 
characterize  as  premature  criticism  to  ^e  effect 
that  the  trend  of  the  report  was  forecast,  and 
that  the  Commission  exists  merely  to  ’’rub'oer 
stamp”  a  professional  public  school  presentment. 
A  casual  view  of  the  make-up  of  the  Commission 
will  show  that  a  majority  of  the  members  are  rated 
as  of  the  lay  group — that  is,  not  connected  with 
public  school  work, — and  intentionally  so.  In 
the  organizadon  the  school  members  of  the  Com- 
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mission  expressed  belief  that  the  executive  officers 
of  the  Commission  should  be  chosen  from  the  lay 
group,  and  this '  attitude  prevailed  in  the  selection 
of  the  executive  officers. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Commission  was 
held  in  the  administration  offices  of  the  Newark 
Board  of  Education  on  Friday,  December  9th. 
At  this  meeting  the  Commission  voted  to  engage 
Dr.  Mort  to  carry  on  the  technical  work,  and  took 
action  to  secure  the  services  of  Dr.  Harley  L. 
Lutz,  of  Princeton,  as  expert  in  matters  of  tax- 
alon.  At  this  meeting  of  the  Commission  it  took 
action  to  the  effect  its  deliberations  be  considered 
as  being  in  executive  session,  and  that  only  such 
reports  of  proceedings  as  the  Chairman  might 
authorize  be  given  to  the  public.  That  means  that 
the  Commission  is  working  on  a  report,  and  that 
prophecies  of  its  findings  are  premature  and  un¬ 
authorized.  This  does  not  mean  either,  that  some¬ 
thing  sinister  Is  being  contemplated.  It  means  only 
that  a  group  in  which  lay  members  constitute  a 
majority,  chooses  to  mature  its  recommendations 
before  they  are  put  forth. 

The  third  meeting  of  the  Commission  was  held 
at  the  A.  Harry  Moore  School  for  Crippled  Chil¬ 
dren,  in  Jersey  City,  on  December  19th. 

The  first  meeting  of  1933  was  scheduled  for 
Wednesday,  January  11th,  at  Newark.  Mean¬ 
time  the  group  called  by  President  Hoover  to  con¬ 
sider  matters  of  Education  will  have  met,  and 
the  probability  is  that  something  will  come  from 
the  Fhresident’s  meeting  that  will  be  of  interest 
and  value  to  the  New  Jersey  Commission. 

In  view  of  the  policy  of  the  Commission,  then, 
it  Is  not  possible  to  give  details  of  progress.  This 
much  assurance  can  be  given  without  violation  of 
policy.  The  Commission  is  an  able  body,  worthy 
of  public  confidoice,  deeply  interested  In  its  work, 
and  anxious  to  do  its  best  for  the  citizens  of  New 
Jersey  and  for  their  children. 


Teachers’  Retirement  Meeting 

The  Tenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers’  Retirement  Systems  will  be 
held  February  27-March  1,  1933,  510  Grove- 
land  Avenue  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  All 
interested  in  the  teacher  retirement  movement  are 
invited.  For  program  and  information,  address: 
Miss  Jennie  Roch,  Secretary,  National  Council 
of  Teachers*  Retirement  Systems,  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana. 


The  banking  facilities  that  teachers 
need  are  extended  with  courtesy,  dis¬ 
patch  and  appreciation  by  this  128- 
year-old  bank. 

THE  TRENTON 
BANKING  COMPANY 

N.  W.  Cor.  State  It  Warren  Sts. 

Trenton,  N.  J. 
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Cam  a  Totir  to  Ctarope 

Earn  all  or  part  of  your  1933  tour  by  oraan- 
izlna  a  small  group.  Best  selling  economy 
tours.  26,000  satisfied  clients.  200  tours  to 
choose  from,  25  days  $179.  Mediterranean 
Cruise  $365.  Around  the  World  $596.  Liberal 
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The  New  Universal 
School  Music  Series 

A  new  series  of  school  music  texts 
— one  book  for  each  school  year — 
by  the  world’s  leaders  in  musician¬ 
ship,  administration  and  pedagogy. 

WALTER  DAMROSCH 
GEORGE  H.  GARTLAN 
KARL  W.  GEHRKENS 

The  first  book  is  now  ready.  The 
price  is  in  accord  with  present  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions.  Let  us  show  it  to 
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Convenient  to  railroads,  shops,  theatres,  etc. 
Entirely  refurnished  and  redecorated. 

400  Rooms  400  Baths 

Jackaou  Blvd.,  Dearborn  A  Q.alaey  Sta. 
CHICAGO 


THE  ECONOMY  DUPLICATOR 

Lettersize:  uses  standard  stencils;  light,  dur¬ 
able,  simple;  easy  to  operate;  makes  20  to  40 
copies  per  minute;  cost  of  upkeep  light;  most 
economical  for  all  kinds  of  work.  Costs  $6.00, 
f.o.b.  West  Englewood,  N.  J.  Send  for  sample 
copies. 
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Success 

'IP  HE  foundation  for  success  for  millions  of 
people  has  been  a  savings  account.  Start 
yours  with  part  of  your  next  salary  check 
— at  The  Trenton  Trust. 

Mercer  County’*  Oldest  Trust  Company 
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The  Children  First 


Soon  after  the  United  States  entered  the  war  in  1917  an  American  schoolman 
visited  France  to  learn  what  advice  the  educational  authorities  of  France  had  to  give 
us  for  the  conduct  of  our  schools  in  wartime.  He  made  a  circuit  of  the  country  from 
Amiens  and  St.  Quentin  at  the  north  to  Toulouse  and  Bordeaux  at  the  south  and 
from  Brest  on  the  west  to  Nancy  and  St.  Die  and  the  blue  line  of  the  Vosges,  seeing 
at  first  hand  how  the  French  were  caring  for  the  education  of  their  children  in  time 
of  greatest  stress. 

He  found  diat  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  who  was  then  M.  Viviani, 
had  published  an  order  that  unless  the  military  authorities  forbade  "the  schools  must 
everywhere  be  kept  open.”  Thus  the  "scholastic  front”  followed  everywhere  the 
very  line  of  the  trenches,  bemg  never  more  than  ten  kilometers  distant,  often  less 
than  two. 

In  Nancy  the  American  visitor,  seemg  the  broken  walls  of  an  elementary  school, 
inquired  as  to  the  fate  of  the  children  and  was  told  by  the  Rector  of  the  university 
that  the  master  of  the  school,  when  the  shells  began  to  fall  near  the  school  building, 
timed  the  Interval  between  the  first  shells,  got  his  children  in  line,  and  in  a  later 
interval  marched  them  to  a  cellar  with  stout  walls  seventy  paces  away  and  continued 
the  session.  The  next  shell  penetrated  the  school  building  and  wrecked  it  completely. 
When  the  visitor  remarked  that  the  teacher  should  have  had  some  recognition  the 
Rector  replied  that  any  teacher  in  France  would  have  done  this. 

The  Director  of  Education  made  like  tribute  in  one  of  his  memorable  wartime 
statements : 

We  admire,  not  without  reason,  the  serenity  of  the  farmer  who  two 
steps  from  the  battle  line  is  sowing  for  the  future  his  grain  on  the  bloody 
furrows.  *  *  *  Let  us  admire  none  the  less  these  teachers  who  all  along 
the  line  of  fire  hold  their  classes  within  sound  of  cannon;  they  also  are  sow¬ 
ing  for  the  future. 

In  that  time  France  made  every  possible  provision,  in  her  economy,  for  the  present 
defense,  but  she  did  not  for  one  moment  forget  the  future  defense.  She  even  opened 
schools  in  caves  and  occasionally  provided  teachers  and  pupils  with  gas  masks.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  children  fleeing  from  the  territory  occupied  by  the  enemy  were  being  taught 
in  barracks  by  the  women  teachers  who  had  fled  with  them.  So  did  France  refuse 
to  let  the  child’s  heritage  be  taken  away  from  it,  even  in  the  face  of  cannon  and  bomb. 
When  men  teachers  were  called  to  the  military  front  by  thousands,  their  mothers, 
sisters  or  daughters  came  to  assist  on  the  scholastic  front.  Nowhere  was  the  schooling 
discontinued. 

The  advice  which  came  out  of  all  this  to  us  (though  it  was  advice  of  deed  and 
not  of  word)  was  put  into  these  words: 

Do  not  let  the  needs  of  the  hour  however  demanding,  or  its  burdens 
however  heavy,  or  its  perils  however  threatening,  or  its  sorrows  however 
heart-breaking,  make  you  unmindful  of  the  defense  of  tomorrow,  of  those 
disciplines  through  which  an  efficient  democracy  Is  possible,  through  which  the 
institutions  of  civilization  can  be  perpetuated  and  strengthened.  Conserve, 
endure  taxation  and  privation,  suffer  and  sacrifice,  to  assure  to  those  whom 
you  have  brought  into  the  world  that  It  shall  be  not  only  a  safe,  but  also  a 
happy  place  for  them. 

And  it  is  as  pertinent  advice  to-day  to  us,  when  communities  under  far  less  stress, 
with  no  peril  at  their  doors  or  unusual  bereavements  in  their  homes,  are  closing  schools, 
shortening  terms  or  considering  steps  that  will  deprive  the  children  of  that  which  we 
owe  them  of  our  own  heritage. — Editorial.  Neiv  York  Times,  by  Dr.  John  Finley. 
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